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Death squad conspiracy H°y ds , 

secret 
rates 
exposed 



■■ V4$ 


Army link to UDA 
assassinations 


John Muffin . 

Ir e land Correspondent 

S INN FEIN last 
night demanded a 
judicial inquiry 
into one of' the 
murkiest contro- 
versies of the 
Troubles as fresh evidence 
emerged of army collusion 
with loyalist paramilitaries 
in the assassinatio n of sus- 
pected IRA terrorists. 

The nationalist SDLP called 
for further Investigation after 
the publication of details 
from classified security force 
files indicating that the army 
agent Brian Nelson was in- 
volved in 15 murders, 15 at- 
tempted murders and 62 con- 
spiracies to murder. 

Sinn Fein will today pub- 
lish its own dossier on the af- 
fair, passed to Mo Mowlam, 
the Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, before 
Christmas, as the furore 
threatens to overshadow the 
final push for a political 
settlement 

One Sinn Fein source said: 1 
“This is bigger now than 
Bloody Sunday. That was one I 
incident however horrific. 
This is a conspiracy over 
several years involving the 
political and military estab- 
lishment It . is much more 
dangerous for the British 

y^nipls fantion. 1 - 
Mr Nelson alone was ever 
charged with offences arising 
from the affair, after consulta- 
tion with Sir Patrick May- 
hew. the then Attorney Gen- 
eral He was persuaded to 
plead guilty to five charges of 
conspiracy to murder, and 
there was no triaL He was 
jailed for 10 years and now 
lives in England. 


Military intplHgprun* offi- 
cers said the operation was 
intended to save lives, and 
they had passed to Special 
Branch the nam «t of 217 
people under threat But an 
inquiry was able to -establish 
thai only two Uves — ohe cf 
them Gerry Adams's — were 
saved as a result 

Mr Adams, Sinn Fein’s pres- 
ident said yesterday that Sir 
Patrick’s involvement in a 
deal in which the murder 
charges were dropped raised , 
questions about the Involve- ! 
ment Of the Thatcher and 
Mqjor governments in an “file- 1 
gal and murderous” strategy. 

Ken Maginnis, the Ulster 
Unionist security spokesman, 
said: “There is probably a 
degree of exaggeration in the 
story. One is obviously con- 
cerned about the Nelson affair. 
One realises in a terrorist war 
there must be, within legal 
parameters, efforts to run 
agents and exploit counter- 
terrorist opportunities." 

Successive governments 
have denied claims that mili- 
tary intelligence was involved 
in murdering IRA members. 
The army said yesterday that 
the '‘serious” allegations 
were throughly investigated. 
No charges were brought 
against its personneL 

T he documents, discl o sed 
in the Sunday Telegraph, 
reveal that a covert unit of 
military intelligence 
recruited Mr Nelson, a former 
soldier in the Black Watch, 
and infiltrated him into the 
Ulster Defence Association. 
He was one of 100 agents run 
by 50 officers in the Force 
Research Unit (FKU). 

The files detail accounts of 
Mr Nelson's meetings with 
his army ’handler s between 
1987 and 1990.Hz$ role was to 



ensure that “proper targeting 
of Provisional IRA members 
[took] place prim: to any 
shooting". 

Mr Nelson, paid £28,000 a 
year, apparently saw his role 
as an army agent he lping the 
UDA to assassinate “only 
le gitimat e targets". 

At least one of his victims 
had no terrorist connections. 
Terence McDaid, aged 30, was 
shot dead by the UDA in May 
1988. The intended target was 
his brother, hat Mr Nelson 
had given the wrong address. 


One issue that appears not 
to he addressed in the docu- 
ments is the UDA's killing of 
the Belfast solicitor Pat Finu- 
cane in February 1989. Mr 
Nelson is said to have told his 
army handlers two months 
before Finucane’s shooting of 
a plan to murder him. 

The UDA unwittingly 
prompted the collapse of the 
army’s arrangement with Mr 
Nelson in the summer of 1989 
when it murdered Loughlin 
Maginn. It boasted then that 
Its Intelligence was so good . 


that it only targeted terror- 
ists, and published a confi- 
dential security force file 
identifying Maginn as an IRA 
intelligence officer. 

Amid a political outcry, the 
RUC announced an official in- 
quiry into whether the secu- 
rity forces were colluding 
with loyalist paramilitaries to 
kill republicans. John Ste- 
vens, Deputy Chief Constable 
of Cambridgeshire, was ap- 
pointed to head it. 

According to the files, the 
FRU mounted a successful 


How Woody became a prophet without honour 
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CASE of had timing or 
Ironic delay? Yon 


A CASE 
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Woody Allen, allegedly 10 
years past his peak and 
sliding Into complacency, 
has been made Com man - 
deur des Arts et des Lettres 
by the guardians of French 
culture. _ . _ 

' A hit late in the day? Ex- 
cept that the shrewd souls 
at Paris’s Ministry of Cul- 
ture struck while the neu- 
rosis was hot and made the 
award on March 31, 1989. 

Alas, no one told Allen, 
now aged 63, and be stum- 


bled into the N i neties un- 
sung by the French. 

After the New York 
Times last month included 
him in a list of American 
stars honoured by the 
French, Allen wrote to the 
reporter, Alan Riding. 

“You may be inflating my 
stature in France. To the 
best of my knowledge I 
have never received any 
personal honours there . . . 

I In short, while I consider it 
| an honour if your descrip- 
tion of me were true, as I 
i love the French, I remain 
there, as here, a total com- 
moner unable to fix a park- 
ing ticket” 

Untrue, untrue, replied 
Mr Riding, relieved to es- 


cape the paper’s correc- 
finws column* 

“If for some reason he 
[Allen] was never in- 
formed, do tell him that he 
can pick up his medal and 
ribbon at the Ministry of 
Culture next time he wan- 
ders through Paris.” 

It was the type of twist 
waiting to happen to a man 
1 who forged a career playing 
I crumpled apparent losers, 
who more often than not 
got the girl »md thwarted 
Neanderthal opponents. 

The award recognised 
Allen’s status as author, 
director and actor, and the 
decree was signed by Jack 
Lang, then France’s Minis- 
ter of Culture. When not 


j presented personally, the 
award is sent by diplomatic 1 
pouch to the nearest 
1 French embassy or consul - 1 
ate for delivery. 

But for some reason,.' 
Allen’s medal was never 
sent. 

The ministry says it will 
be happy to send a copy of 
the original decree and a 
duplicate of the official 
diploma. 

“We would have to ask 
Jack I-ang to dpi it a priw, 
which is a bit complicated, 
but we could do that be- 
cause he is still of this 
world,” said Jacques Da- 
viau, secretary of the Con- 
sell de l’Ordre des Arts et 
des Lettres. 



No wonder this man is 
smiling. He used to be ranked 
number 10 in the world aft 
tennis. Now he is ranked 
number one fri the UK for pay 
and perks. It's £70m - and foe 
shareholders ere not happy. 
See page 2 
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L loyds tsb, the UK’s 
biggest high street 
bank, is being forced to 
withdraw a memo 
which orders its branch staff 
not to switch, customers into 
accounts that would pay them 
higher rates of interest 
The bank win today write 
to every one of its 2,600 
branches to “clarify" the con- 
tents of an internal memo, 
which tells staff it is “unac- 
ceptable” to inform current 
account customers that they 
could make better returns by 
shifting spare cash into ac- 
counts with Me*™* returns. 

The average balance in a 
Lloyds TSB is under- 

stood to be £2,000 and if half of 
every balance was moved into 
an alternative ins tant access 
account operated lor Lloyds, 
the bank would have to pay 
an. estimated £160 million in 
additional interest in a year. 

' Lloyds, which has 7 million 
customers and Last year 
more than £3 billion, profit, 
pap 0.3 per cent interest on 
its* currant account Its in- 
stant access account offers 3.4 
percent 

The memo told staff they 
could lose out on incentive 
scheme rewards — including 
cash bonuses and foreign 
holidays — if they were 
caught switching cash out of 
low interest accounts. ■ 

A spokeswoman for Lloyds 
TSB said the memo, entitled l 
Key Sales and Service Objec- i 
fives, was designed to im- 
prove service levels and had 
been “quoted out of context”. 

It was written by Mike 
MHcheft, the bank's national 
sale? manager, and circulated 
in January. It was designed to 
stop its staff opening new ac- 
counts merely to receive in- 
centive scheme points. 


Staff are allowed, however, 
to make other suggestions to 
customers, incl uding selling 
them financial services such 
as unit trust investments and 
private health insurance, 
which generate substantial 
profits for the bank. 

Branch workers who suc- 
cessfully sell such products 
receive incentive scheme 
rewards, directly related to 
how much profit the hank 
makes from them. 

The bank's spokeswoman 
said: “The spirit of this 
memo, of putting customers 
first, has been obfuscated by 
sentences which are meant to 
say one thing but may be in- 
terpreted as saying another.” 

In some cases, she claimed, 
those with high sums to in- 
vest can get better returns 
from their existing current 
accounts because the inter- 
est rate rises as the balance 
goes up. 

But she admitted that the 
memo tgiis staff that all cur- 
rent account switches “must 
be initiated by the customer", 
and that staff are not allowed 
to advise customers their 
money might earn better 
returns in alternative 
acoounts. 

The only time such sugges- 
tions can be made, says the 
memo, is in a formal one-to- 
one interview with the 
customer. 

The bank insisted that the 
memo was designed to im- 
prove customer service, but it 
has angered branch staff who 
believe they are being or- 
dered not to operate In the 
customers’ best interests. 

The Lloyds’ spokeswoman 
added: “We agree that this 
memo may be 
misinterpreted.” 

The bank’s deputy chief ex- 
ecutive, Michael Fairley, has 
intervened and will be rewrit- 
ing the memo. 


Hie emblem ofthe Ulster Defence Association, which was infiltrated by Brian Nelson (above left) with the army’s help 


rearguard action to prevent 
Mr Stevens uncovering its 
relationship with Mir Nelson. 

Mr Stevens planned to ar- 
rest him on the relatively 
minor charge of possession of 
information likelyto be of use 
to terrorists. Mr Nelson fled I 
to England and a fire de- 
stroyed much of fo" material 
gathered. i 

He was arrested on his I 
return to Belfast, and ignored 
advice from his handlers to 
deny his role as an FRU 
agent 


The 8th Prague Writers 1 Festival presents a selection of 
fine authors from the Czech Republic and around the 
world. Meet them at foe Franz Kafka Centre, Oka Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 


Monday 20 AprO 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
Antigone Kefafe 
Michael March 
Josef Topol 

Tuesday 21 Aprfi 
Martin Amis 
Brian Patten 
ParOtovEnqulst 
Isabel Fonseca 

WMfoesday 22 April 
Pedro Tamen 
Mdrrio Souza 
MiaCouto 
German© Almeida 
Tahar Ben Jelloun 
Miroslav Holub 

Thursday 23 April 
Lilian Faschinger 
Robert Menasse 
Claudio Magris 
Ludvik Vaculik 

Friday 24 Aprs 
Robert Creel ey 
John Banvflle 
Dante Marianacci 
Rhea GaJanakl 
Mila Haugovd 
Viera ProJcesovd 
Danlela Fischerovd 

Saturday 25 April 
Ryszard Krynicki 
Andrzej Szczyptoraki 
Gy&gy Petri 


City Lights 
USA 
Australia 
USA 

Czech Republic 

British Day 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
USA 

Portuguese-Language Day 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 
Cape Verde 
Morocco 
Czech Republic 

Austrian Day 
Austria 
Austria 
Italy 

Czech Republic 

For Bohumil Hrabal 

USA 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

Polish Day 
Poland 
Poland 
Hungary 


The Festival is dedicated to Bohumil Hrabal. 
patron: foe City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact foe Prague Writers’ 
Festival Foundation, Staromestskfi ndm. 22, Prague 1 
telefax + 420 2 24 21 30 30 
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Violence hits sport 


Inquiries after soccer fan dies 
and referees are threatened 


John Duncan 

SportsCorrMpomfaHit 


F ootball and 

rugby league au- 
thorities yesterday 
launched Inquiries 
into a weekend of 
spectator violence in which 
one fan died and three refer- 
ees were threatened with as- 
sault on the pitch by fans. 

The worst incident came at 
Gillingham, where Fulham 
Can Matthew Fox, aged 24, of 
Purley, Surrey, was killed in 
a fight outside the ground. Mr 
Fox died from head wounds. 
Three men, all from the Kent 
area, are helping police with 
their inquiries. 

The trouble occurred, ac- 
cording to witnesses, when a 
email number of Fulham Cans 
found themselves isolated 
outside the ground among a 
large group of Gillingham 
supporters leaving the g ame 
at the same time. After pro- 
longed fighting, which fol- 
lowed a match which support- 
ers say took place in a bad 
atmosphere, police tried to 
resuscitate Mr Fox, but he is 
believed to have died before 
ambulances arrived on the 
scene at 5.15pm. 

"Obvously this Is a tragic 
but Isolated incident," said an 
FA spokesman. “We are hold- 
ing an inquiry but that will be 
superseded by the police in- 
vestigations. The police will 


tell you that they have never 
said that this has gone away 
but it has certainly been 
pushed outside the ground 
rather than inside. But the 
problems away from the 
ground do exist" 

Supporters at the game crit- 
icised. police for not recognis- 
ing the potential for violence 
outside the ground. “There 
was trouble at the ground 
even before the final whistle 
went," said Terry Molqueen, 
aged 55, from Rainham. “and 

1 can’t understand why all the 
supporters were allowed to 
leave the ground at once.” 

The Incident came on a 
worrying weekend of attacks 
on referees at football and 
rugby league grounds, with 
tv soccer referee David El- 
leray yesterday warning that 
unless something was done a 
player or official could be 
seriously hurt on the field. 

On Saturday a fan at Barns- 
ley bad to be wrestled to the 
ground by players after run- 
ning to within yards of the 
referee, Gary Willard. A sup- 
porter was held back at Ever- 
ton by stewards as he tried to 
run on the pitch and in rugby 
league a referee, Stuart Cum- 
mings, was wrestled to the 
ground by a spectator at Hea- 
dlngLey, Leeds. A man from 
Manchester has been bailed 
to appear before Leeds magis- 
trates in connection with the 
incident “Stuart was shaken 
but not seriously injured,” a 


Rugby Football League 
spokesman said. 

Earlier this year a soccer 
fan knocked a linesman un- 
conscious at Portsmouth. 
“What is it going to take?" 
said Mr Elleray, England’s 
most experienced referee. 
“The concern Is that one day 
a fen wOl come on and attack 
a player or an official and 
they will have an implement 
of same kind and it won’t just 
be a blow to the head.” 

Mr Elleray said the FA res- 
ponse to the Portsmouth inci- 
dent had been inadequate. 
“Nobody was held account- 
able for that except for the 
man him self,*’ said Mr El- 
leray. “If clubs are not held 


accountable for incidents 
. nothing Will be done.” 

The FA said yesterday that 
there . was no possibility that 
perimeter fences, tom down 
after the Hillsborough disas- 
ter, could return. “It would be 
a huge backward step,” said 
an FA spokesman. 

Supporters’ groups are also 
opposed to' the return of fenc- 
ing. “In -some people's wiindn 
the whole problem of hooli- 
ganism had disappeared,” 
said Adam Brown of the Foot- 
ball Supporters Association. 
“While it isn’t the problem it 
was, it was never true that It 
had gone completely. But it's 
Important not to exaggerate 
the problem now either.” 






Liverpool’s Paul Ince tackles a fen on the pitch at Barnsley The body of Fulham fen Matthew Fox on the ground outside Gillingham’s ground on Saturday 
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Cook denies ‘cosiness’ with Murdoch 


Foreign Secretary rallies to Blair’s 
defence over links with tycoon 


Lucy Ward 

Political Co rrespondent 

R OBIN COOK yester- 
day attempted to put 
a lid on the row over 
Tony Blair's alleged 
dose contacts with Rupert 
Murdoch with a flat denial of 
any special treatment for the 
media tycoon. 

After a week in which 
Haims that Mr Blair helped 
Mr Murdoch over a bid to ac- 
quire an Italian television 


network raised fresh allega- 
tions of excessive fnfl n enne 
on the Government by big 
business, Mr Cook I n sisted 
there was no “cosy relation- 
ship” between the pair. 

He said: “There Is no 
special access for Mr Mur- 
doch. This is the report that 
has naturally and under- 
standably been put about by 
Mr Murdoch’s rivals." 

The Foreign Secretary's 
comments, on BBC Radio 4’s 
The World This Weekend, are 
a clear attempt by the Gov- 


ernment to lay to rest a story 
which emerged piecemeal last 
week ami d a series of i nsults 
and half-admissions from Mr 
Blair's official spokesman. 

It is claimed that Mr Blair 
gained and passed on to Mr 
Murdoch, at the tycoon’s 
request information from the 
Italian prime minister, Roma- 
no Prod! on the likely politi- 
cal reception of a £4 billion 
hid by the Murdoch-owned 
NewsCorp to buy Mediaset 

Fbr Mr Cook, the stout de- 
fence repays government 
backing through his own 
diffic ulties. 

The Tories, meanwhile, 
seized on the affair as an op- 
portunity to pay Labour back 


fbr the persistent c laims of 
sleaze the party directed at 
them while in opposition. 
Conservative leader w illiam 
Hague entered the fray by 
warning Mr Blair of the need 
for transparency on Labour's 
dealing with business. 

He told GMTVs Sunday 
with Alastair Stewart: 
"There's nothing wrong in 
principle with the prime min- 
ister of the day assisting the 
business Interests of people 
who do business in this 
country. But let’s be open and 
Hea r about it, .let’s have some 
straight talking from Mr 
Blair and No 10." 

The Tories used comments 
made by the former Sunday 


Times editor Andrew Nell In 
yesterday's Observer to back 
up their claims. Mr Neil 
wrote that he had been told 
by Mr Blair that “how we 
treat Murdoch’s media Inter- 
ests when In power will de- 
pend on how his newspapers 
treat the Labour Party in the 
run-up to the election and 
after we are in government". 

Mr Cook echoed categorical 
denials by Mr Blair's spokes- 
man that the Prime Minister 
had intervened on Mr Mur- 
doch’s behalf. The Italian 
prime minister had called Mr 
Blair, not the other way 
around, he said, and also ap- 
peared to suggest that Mr 
Prodi bad initiated the con- 


versation about Mediaset. 
The Foreign Secretary also 
rejected reports that Mr Mur- 
doch had made frequent visits 
to Chequers, Mr Blair's week- 
end home, since the election. 
Nor. he claimed, was his 
party indebted to Mr Mur- 
doch after the tycoon's news- 
papers switched allegiances 
during the run-up to last 
year's general election. 

A report in the Murdoch- 
owned Times last week sug- 
gested Mr Murdoch had 
resisted raising his bid for 
Mediaset on the basis of infor- 
mation passed on by Mr Blair 
that the Italian prime minis- 
ter would prefer an Italian 
buyer. 


Bad dream spoils 
Beauty’s sleep 


Review 


Judith Mackrell 

Peter Schaufuss Ballet 

Edinburgh Festival Theatre 

n URING the six years 
that Peter Schaufuss ran 


£70 million pay package fbr drags firm boss 


Jufla Finch 

A FORMER professional 
tennis player has 
smashed the record for 
executive pay in the UK with 
a salary and porks pa cka g e of 
nearly £70 million. 

Jan LeschJy. the Danish- 
bom chief executive of drugs 
group SmlthKline Beecham, 
ha« amass ed share options 
worth £66 million on top of 
his £2 A million 1997 salary 
and bonuses. The packag e 
dwarfs any previously offered 
to a director of a UK public 


company and is the first sign 
that vast US-style remunera- 
tion deals might gain a foot- 
hold in Britain. 

Although Lavish rewards 
are commonplace for top 
American executives, they 
are still regarded as distaste- 
ful by most British sharehold- 
ers and SmithKline is likely 
to fece criticism. 

Mr Leschly, who played in 
16 consecutive Wimbledon 
championships from 1955 and 
was ranked 10th in the world 
in 1965, began his business 
career only when he finished 
playing professional tennis in 


1971. But his rise has been 
meteoric. 

He 1 Urena his style to that of 
his one-time tennis opponent 
Hie Nastase: “Awful on court 
and very enjoyable off it" 

Yesterday a spokesman for 
SmithKline — which manu- 
factures brands ranging from 
Lucozade and Panadol to top- 
selling anti-depressant Ser- 
oxat — defended Mr Leschly 1 s 
pay package. “You must dis- 
tinguish between pay and op- 
tions.” he said. “He got £2.4 
million in 1997. The options 
he is sitting on have bran ac- 
cumulated over many years.” 


However, Mr Leschly only 
joined SmithKline in 1990 and 
he has been chief executive 
for less than four years. 

His options package in- 
cludes the light to buy cheap 
shares both in the UK and US. 
He has options over 5 million 
UK shares which he can buy 
for 258p, today valued at 745p. 
If exercised today they would 
be worth £23 million. 

He has the igaTriP potential 
profit with his American op- 
tions and two separate Incen- 
tive schemes offer additional 
payments of £10 million and 

£6 million. 


Mr Leschly’ s annual sal- 
ary, of £2.4 million last year, 
included a performance bo- 
nus or £1.6 million. But a com- 
pany spokesman pointed out 
that in the world league of 
drug companies, that pay- 
ment meant Mr Leschly was 
ranked only ninth. 

The company added: “We 
incentivise our executives to 
the level we think necessary 
for them to perform the func- 
tions they are required to do.” 

Mr Leschly, aged 57, has a 
jet-set lifestyle. He has the use 
of a company mansion, com- 
plete with butler, in Belgra- 


via, London, and owns homes 
in the UK, US and Denmark. 

He moved to the UK when 
he joined SmithKline hut has 
since relocated back to Phila- 
delphia, where he lives with 
his dentist wife of 35 years. 
SmithKline footed an £850,000 
bill to cover his relocation ex- 
penses and he now regularly 
jets back and forth across the 
Atlantic to run SmithKline. 

Yesterday the company 
pointed out that under Mr 
Leschly's leadership over the 
past year, SmithKline had 
created £33 million every day 
for shareholders. 


D URING the six years 
that Peter Schaufuss ran 
English National Ballet 
he cut a flamboyant figure on 
the British dance scene. 

While famed for his bold 
and brilliant repertory strate- 
gies, he was notorious for 
h an d ling company politics 
with the tact of a spoilt three- 
year-old. His subsequent di- 
rection of the German Opera 
and Royal Danish Ballets was 
equally controversial, but last 
year he was handed a brand 
new company to Diay with, 
funded by the Danish city of 
Holstebro. 

It Is a dream opportunity 
and for his first season Schauf- 
Puss may seem to be playing 
uncharacteristically safe 
by staging the three great 
Tchaikovsky ballets: Swan 
Lake. Sleeping Beauty and 
The Nutcracker. 

But what he is showing isn’t 
Petipa — or even really Tchai- 
kovsky. Rather it is a trilogy 
in which the original ballets 
have been recast as fantas ies 
dreamt by the composer — or 
confessed from his therapist's 
couch. They are all linked by a 


Dream Master, who sets their 
plots in motion. 

Their heroines are merged 
into a single innocent caught 
between a romantic hero and 
a malign influence. And their 
action is simplified to fit 
the same achetypal triangular 
theme. 

Clearly there are deep for- 
mal and mythic structures 
running through 19th-century 
ballet and there is a pleasure 
In spotting how they work. 

But each ballet still has to 
function as an independent 
piece of theatre. And unfortu- 
nately. watching Sleeping 
Beauty, I would guess that half 
the audience had little clue 
what was going on. 

Despite a reassuring pro- 
gramme synopsis, most of this 
Beauty occurs in a twilight 
zone of psycho-sexual symbol- 
ism. In one of Schauffuss’s 

many twists. Carabosse be- 
comes a stepsister with a seri- 
ous Electra complex, who tries 
to kill Aurora with a pair of 
black ballet shoes. 

This might be fine if Schauf- 
fuss bad created characters 
strong enough to sustain their 
symbolic burden. But they are 
uncertain cyphers, made even 
more confusing by the weirdly 
inconsistent language thev 
are given to dance. 

, Meanwhile the score hag 
been so brutally edited that 
even the music fails to makes 
sense of this unengaging and 
somewhat pompous potboiler. 
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Bad days at Black River Falls 


There sure as hell weren’t many 
kind hearts and gentle people in 
one small town 1 00 years ago 
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S UICIDE, disease, 
drug taking, animal 
slaughter . . . one of 
the most astonish- 
ing portraits of 
small town. America, using 
previously unseen archive 
pictures of life and death in a 
remote Midwest town, is to be 
made by the BBC. 

The programme, a project 
by BBC2'& Arena team, covers 
100 years in the life of Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin, as 
faithfully reported by the 
local newspaper, the Badger 
State Banner. ... 

The Banner's- photograper 
in the 1890s, Van Scbaik,-built 
up a unique portfolio of more 
than 3,000 pictures, many of 
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them disturbing portraits of | 
children who died from dipth- 1 
eria, which was endemic to 1 
the town near the Great 
Lakes. 

A two-year investigation by 
the programme's director, 
James Marsh, shed further 
light an the American fron- 
tiersmen who baffled against 
poverty and disease for a toe- 
hold in one of the most inhos- 
pitable regions of the United 
States. 

“This is about the crucible 
of America, where people 
feared the future," Mr Marsh 
said. "Not so much the Amer- 
ican dream as the American 
nightmare." 

In prose surprising for its 
honesty, -the newspaper- 
reports -the lives, loves and 
deaths of the small commu- 
nity 300 miles north-west of 
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Chicago. Subjects indude a 
former who decapitated all 
his ^Viiokong before commit- 
ting suicide by jumping into a 
bonfire, a teenager who was 
driven to lunacy by smoking 
too many cigarettes, and a 
son who killed his Gather by 
hitting him with a trombone. 


The newspaper also details 
the tough Gennan and Scan- 
dinavian Protestant commu- 
nities which grew up in the 
Midwest in the 19th century. ; 
Loneliness, starvation, strict > 
religious upbringing and eco- 
nomic hardship drove many | 
to a form of Insanity. 1 

“The film will not shirk 
from dealing with the dark 
side of life, of which there is ! 
ample evidence." said Mau- 
reen Ryan, Of Hands On Pro- 
ductions, the Texan company 
which is producing the 
j programme. 

Anthony Wall, Arena's ex- 
ecutive producer, said that 
the pictures and newspaper 
reports give an intimate por- 
trait of American life and the 
brutal conditions settlers 
often faced, and showed bow 
many of the traditions of 
today, such is rodeos and 
beauty pageants, grew out of 
the country's fanning and im- 
migrant history. 

The programme will com- 
pare the town of the 1090s, 
still grimly battling with Na- 


tive Americans for land, and 
the 1990s where Hallowe'en 
celebrations are still de- 
scribed as “weird" and the 
local Winnebago Native 
Americans now run a casino. 

“This is just south of Garri- 
son Keillor country.” Mr Wall 
• said. “If you go there now you 
find places with an incredible 
mix of sophistication and 
backwardness. 

“These are places that have 
supermarkets twice the size 
of Basingstoke and opinions 
about the rest of the world 
that are antediluvian." 

The programme was 
sparked by a 25-year-old bbok 
— Michael Lesys Wisconsin 
Death Trip, which contains 
some of the pictures that the 
programme will use. 

Mr Marsh, who stumbled 
across the book in a shop in 
New York, where he lives, 
then researched for a farther 
two years, unearthing many 
more pictures and the fall ar- 
chive of the Badger State Ban- 
ner at the State Historical 
Society in Wisconsin. 



Mr Marsh, a well-known 
documentary maker, hay won 

iwtairri for hie fllrng The BUT- 

ger and the wing , about the 
people who cooked for E Ms 
Presley, and Agatha Christie, 
a biography or the author. He 
trawled through hundreds of 
editions of the Banner for the* 
programme, to be shown in 
the autumn. 

One 1890s item ran: “Albert 
Ludermayer, a young former, 
quarreled with his bride in 
regard to the number of pota- 
toes that they should put 
away for the winter. 

“He became inmns and 
Shot her dead- He then blew 
out his own brains.” 

Another , story reported: 
"The notorious window 
smasher, Mary Sweeney, was 
arrested again last week. She 
had destroyed considerable 
property with her uncontrol- 
lable mania for breaking 
windows. * 

"Mrs Sweeney says she 
I uses cocaine liberally on such 
occasions because it quietens 
her nerves.” 

Banner headfines 

Henry Johnson cut off the 
heads of all his chickens 
and made a bonfire of them, 
to which he added his best 
clothes. He then took a dose 

of arsenic and threw him- 
self into the flames. 

The Badger State Banner, 

June 16, 2696 

Several of onr citizens were 
at the Winnebago settlement 
on Sunday to watch the Indi- 
ans at the Kicking Game. 

Two braves take turns in 
kicking each other with all 
their might, the loser being 
the one who cannot bear the 
blows any longer. 

The Badger State Banner, 
September 7, 1892 

Frank Blunt, «1 tm Annie 
Blunt, known as the Trans- 
vestite Highwayman. “For 
14 years passed himself off 
as a woman and insists on 
retaining his female attire 
in prison.’ 

The Badger State Banner, 

July 8, 1897. 1 

Else Whitsan, 4 years old, 
has died of grief at Neenah. I 
Her mother died of grippe a 
few days before and from j 
then the child cried with- 
out stopping. Physicians 
say death was caused by a 
broken heart 
The Badger State Banner. 
Augusts, 1891 
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‘alert at 
20 weeks’ 


Rory Cannon 


F oetuses can hear 
and remember sounds 
in the womb at 20 
weeks after concep- 
tion, according to research 
which ignited a row between 
the abortion lobbies. 

Foetal learning bad been 
thought to start at 24 weeks, 
the legal limit on abortion, 
but scientists yesterday 
claimed a breakthrough 
showed organs In the upper 
brain developed earlier. 

Pro-life groups hailed the 
finding as evidence of the hu- 
manity of a foetus at an age 
when It can still be legally 
aborted. Pro-choice groups 
dismissed the study on the 
grounds that only 15 pregnant 
women took part 
Both sides are gearing up 
for a Oght later this year 
when MPs try to liberalise the 
abortion law. Frank Dobson, 
the Health Secretary, said it 
should be made easier to ter- 
minate pregnancies. 

Nearly 170,000 abortions 
take place in Britain each 
year. In 1996, 2.192 of these 
were performed at 20 weeks 

or later. 

Until now it was assumed 
that foetal awareness de- 
pended on the development of 
the cortex, the upper part of 
the brain, but two 
researchers from Keele and 
Bath universities indicated 
that memory and perception 
can develop in the thalamus, 
the lower part of the brain 
previously thought too primi- 
tive to store memory. 

Ten pregnant women lis- 
tened to cassettes of obscure 
Welsh and Devonshire folk 
music at a volume loud 
enough to be heard above a 
washing machine but not 
loud enough to annoy neigh- 
bours. Another five pregnant 
women acted as controls and 
were not given any music. 

Three weeks after the 
babies were born they were 
videoed listening to the music 
and their reactions, using 
“kick rates ", were recorded. 
The less babies kick, the more 
soothed they are. 

Kick rates for the babies 
I whose mothers had listened 
to music were on average be- 
low half that of those who had 
“heard” no- music while in 

the Wotzib, suggesting that 
, foetuses can recognise and 


remember sounds at 20 
weeks. 

Stephen Evans, who carried 
out the reasearch with fellow 
behavioural psychologist 
Richard Parncutt, said at yes- 
terday’s British Psychological 
Society annual conference in 
Brighton; “When you see the 
videos of the babies, there is a 
real contrast in their behav- 
iour. The babies who recog- 
nise the music look com- 
pletely still and limp.” 

There were Implications, 
also, for the way babies might 
be affected by what was hap- 
pening around them while 
they were in the womb. 

Mr Evans said; “If the 
mother is involved in a row, 
the foetus is hearing that at 
the same time as the mother. 
The baby could be frightened 
of its father's voice, associat- 
ing it with the unpleasant 
memory." 

He thought it might be a 
good idea for mothers to talk 
reassuringly to their unborn 
babies. 

Paul Tuny, spokeman for 
| the Society for the Protection 
of the Unborn Child, said the 
research confirmed anecdotal 
evidence. “We take this as 
support for what we’ve been 
saying. It’s another piece in 
the final jigsaw." 

The Family Planning 
Association said It would not 
review its prochoice stance. 
“The sample [of 15 women] is 
too small. We are unable to 
comment on this until we see 
the research." 

The campaign to liberalise 
the abortion law in the House 
of Commons would not be af- 
fected either, said John Aus- 
tin, a Labour MP seeking to 
table a private member's bill 

“This does not my 

view in any way. 1 am some- 
what sceptical of research 
with only 15 subjects.” 

The Abortion Act does not 
allow abortion on demand, 
but in practice most women 
can have a termination. Doc- 
tors agree that early abortion 
is preferable and most take 
place before 12 weeks. 

After 24 weeks abortion is 
permitted only if there is a 
risk or very serious handicap 
to the baby or grave risk of 
injury or death to the 
mother. 

In the three months April to 
June last year, there were’ 58 
abortions at 23 and 24 weeks 
and none after 25 weeks. 


Hackers expose 
Net insecurity 


Denis Staunton In Berlin 

■HfrOhUne, Germany's big- 
■ Best computer online 
I service, was forced to 
issue its two million custom- 
ers with new software yester- 
day after two 16-year-old 
schoolboys hacked into the 
service and obtained access 
codes and passwords for more 
than 600 customers. 

The hackers could have run 
up hQls of thousands of marks 
for the affected customers, 
many of whom use the service 
for online hanking and credit- 
card purchases. 

T-Online's boss, Eric 
Danke, said the company 
regarded the security breach 
as “a very serious incident”, 
but it could just as easily have 
happened to any other online 
service or Internet provider. 

“We made contact with one 
of the youths and asked them 
what the situation was with 
AOL and CompuServe,” he 
said. 

“They told us It wouldn't be 
any fan, because these ser- 
vices had no encoding system 
that needed to he cracked. We 
were also interesting to them 
because we’re the biggest" 


The company is not taking 
legal action against the teen- 
agers, who told their story to 
the Ger m an computer maga- 
zine c’t because they wanted 
to expose T-Online's lax secu- 
rity. and did not run up bills 
on behalf of any customers. 

The hackers concealed a 
“Trojan Horse” programme 
in a software tool they offered 
free to T-Online customers 
who completed an apparently 
harmless registration pro- 
cess. By registering the cus- 
tomers unwittingly passed 
on their access codes and 
passwords. 

Norbert Luckhardt, the c’t 
reporter who broke the story, 
said: “Most of these Trojan 
Horse programmes are very 
crude attempts sent to cus- 
tomers at random by e-mafl. 
This is the first I've seen in 
which the Trojan Horse was 
concealed in a programme 
that was actually a very use- 
ful and effective tooL That's 
why it was so successful.” 

Mr Danke admitted that the 
system would never be totally 
secure, and called on the com- 
puter industry, particularly 
software producers, to make 
greater efforts to improve 
security. 
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A campaigner for cannabis law reform takes in the scene from a lion in Trafalgar Square where 11,000 people gathered for a rally on Saturday in 
support of legalising the drug- Hundreds of protesters openly smoked Joints on the demonstration, but there were just two arrests photograph: amjrew test a 


New poverty trap ‘may swamp 
welfare-to-work policies’ 


Income gap between rich and 
poor narrows but ministers 
warned on value of benefits 
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David Brin die. Social 
Services Correspondent 


P OSITIVE effects of 
the Government's 
welfare-to-work poli- 
cies could be 
"swamped" by worsening 
poverty among people who 
remain dependent on bene- 
fits, ministers are today 
warned. 

A report for the Joseph 
Rowntree Foundation says 
that pensioners, lone parents 
with pre-school children and 
some long-term sick and dis- 
abled people will grow rela- 
tively poorer if the Govern- 
ment continues to raise 
benefits only In line with 
prices. 

The report, by John Hills of 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics, updates the 1995 find- 
ings of an inquiry into in- 
come and wealth, set up by 
the foundation. 

Professsor Hills says the in- 
come gap between rich and 
poor, which bad widened 
greatly during the 1980s, 
started to narrow under the 
premiership of John Major. 
But it could widen again if the 
real value of earnings acceler- 
ated away from the real value 
of prices-linked benefits. 


“In terms of the numbers 
living with low Incomes rela- 
tive to the average, this effect 
could swamp all of the posi- 
tive effects of the other 
; initiatives. 

“In some sense, what we 
may see is a race between the 
positive effects of measures to 
Increase incomes from work 
at the bottom, including 
lower unemployment, and the 
negative effects of foiling rela- 
tive incomes for those 
remaining largely dependent 
on benefits.” 

The report throws into 
stark reliefhow the growth of 
income inequality in the 
1980s — when the poorest 
tenth of the population suf- 
fered a net cut in real income 
— contrasts with trends both 
before and since. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, 
and again after 1992, the poor- 
est groups fared best The 
reversion to this pattern 
under Mr Major is attributed 
to tax changes and the foct 
that economic growth fed into 
falling unemployment rather 
than higher real earnings. 

But the gap between rich 
and poor which opened in the 
1980s had so for narrowed 
only marginally. “Even if we 
continue that rate of progress, 
it will take more than a de- 


cade to get back to where we 
were in the 1970s.” 

Moreover, a resumption of 
rapid growth in real earnings 
would set back even the slight 
progress that had been made 
— unless benefits were raised 
by more than prices. 

The report was written be- 


fore the Budget which In- 
cluded an extra Increase in 
benefit rates for families with 
young children. Ministers 
have also promised future 
real increases In benefits for 
severely disabled people. 

But the phasing-out of bene- 
fit premiums for lone parents 


is hitting one of the biggest 
groups erf people relying on 
social security. 

Sir Fete- Barclay, the foun- 
dation's Chairman , said It was 
vital foot the Government 
took advantage of the 
“breathing space” created by 
the halt in the growth of in- 
equality. Ministers were act- 
ing on many of the arginial 
inquiry's recommendations, 
particularly in terms of help- 
ing working families. 

“But it remains to be seen 
whether the Government will 
follow through with other ini- 
tiatives to help other low-in- 
come groups, including pen- 
sioners," Sir Peter said. 

Professor Hills, who Is head 
of the LSE’s centre for analy- 
sis of social exclusion, is call- 
ing on the Government to set 
explicit targets for tackling 
poverty In addition to the 32 
indicators proposed in last 
week’s welfare reform green 
paper. “Given that so much of 
the emphasis of government 
policy is towards the reduc- 
tion of poverty. It would be 
useful if the Government was 
to nail its colours to the mast 
and set itself some kind of 
target” 

The foundation has com- 
missioned the New Policy In- 
stitute to develop a model 
poverty audit A report is due 
in the autumn. 


Income and Wealth — The 
Latest Evidence; JRF, The 
Homestead, 40 Water Bid, 
York YQ3 6LP; El 3.95. 



Minister laces security bungle challenge 


David Hencko 

m m in u i wor vcjvtvspoiiwovti 


T HE multi-millionaire 
minister Geoffrey Rob- 
inson is facing court 
action this week for bungling 
the privatisation of the 32 se- 
curity staff who guard the 
Treasury — including his 
own office. 

Lawyers are being called in 
today by the Public and Com- 
mercial Services Union to 
prepare an injunction to halt 
the transfer of the Treasury's 
security staff to Group 4 Se- 


curitas on the grounds that 
the minister has broken Euro- 
pean Union and government 
regulations. 

Officials for the Paymaster 
General have admitted the 
mistake to the unions and 
will now have the embarrass- 
ing problem of renegotiating 
the contract after Group 4 
takes over on Wednesday. 
The bill to taxpayers will be 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

Mr Robinson has already 
been embroiled In a row over 
his £L2L5 million tax free off- 
shore trust which, despite a 
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budget clampdown on tax 
loopholes, is not liable to tax. 

The blunder was discovered 
this month when the security 
staff, who earn between 
£16,000 and £22,000 a year to 
protect Gordon Brown's Bud- 
get secrets found their jobs 
advertised in the trade press 
at just £14,000. 

It then emerged that Mr 
Robinson’s office had signed a 
contract with Group 4 for 
about £800,000 without pro- 
tecting staff pensions, wages, 
overtime rates, holidays, sick 
leave and shift systems. 

As a result, the 32 security 
staff face paying for their pen- 
sions and working 12-hour 
shifts without overtime pay. 
Some parts of the Treasury 
will no longer be patrolled, 
but rely on surveillance by se- 


curity cameras. Two other 
bids — one from Reliance Se- 
curity and another from the 
government agency, the Secu- 
rity and Facilities Executive 
— would have protected staff 
rights, but at a cost nearer 
£1.5 million. They were 
rejected. 

Mr Robinson, brought in by 
Tony Blair for his business 
and management expertise, 
has admitted that the contract 
will have to be renegotiated to 
protect staff, but he has 
refused to put it out to tender 
again to the foiled bidders, a 
normal requirement 

Whitehall sources say he 
was warned by Peter Kilfoyle, 
public services minister, that 
he had made a mistake, but 
“pulled rank on Peter and 
told him he was in charge”. 


Barry Reamsbottom. joint 
general secretary of the Pub- 
lic and Commercial Services 
Union, said yesterday: "This 
is an appalling abuse erf the 
Government's own market 
testing regulations. We will 
not see our members’ jobs 
and livelihoods threatened by 
a cavalier disregard of the 
rules and natural justice. We 
are talking with our lawyers 
to serve an injunction 
tomorrow.” 

The union has written to 
Mr Robinson demanding a 
three-month delay, but a 
Treasury spokeswoman said: 
“The deal goes ahead as 
planned on April 1 with 
Group 4 Securitas. We cannot 
comment on the details of the 
deal because of commercial 
confidentiality.”. 



Pub singers inspired Holst’s Somerset Rhapsody 


Clara Longrlgg 


T HE source of Gustav 
Holst's A Somerset 
Rhapsody has been traced 
to three folk singers in a 
Mendlps pub. 

A friend of the composer 
and collector of traditional 
songs, Cecil Sharp, heard a 
performance by three 
country folk in a Men dip 
pnb at the turn of the cen- 
tury and passed on the mel- 
odies to Holst 
The performers were 
farmer William King, Mrs 
Lock from the village of 
Muchelney Ham, and Mrs 
Glover, of Hvdsh Eplscopi 
— none of them places tra- 
ditionally linked with mu- 


sical excellence. The pnb, 
the Castle of Comfort, near 
Cheddar, was not exactly 
on the musical map either. 

A forthcoming documen- 
tary will reveal that during 
a visit to the pub on April 
16, 1904 Sharp saw Mr King 
sing a booming rendition of 
The Shepherd's Song. He 
was so struck by the perfor- 
mance that he later men- 
tioned It to Holst He also 
told him about Mrs Lock’s 
song, High Germany, and a 
haunting rendition of The 
True Lover’s Farewell, per- 
formed by Mrs Glover on 
Christmas Eve, 1904. 

Reworked by the com- 
poser, the songs became 
part of one of his best-loved 
pieces. A Somerset Rhap- 


sody was given a standing 
ovation at its first public 
performance at the Pomp 
Rooms in Bath, in 1906. 

David Parker, who' direc- 
ted the documentary, said: 
"It's a story that has never 
been told. Zt’s like a piece of 
secret history. This piece 
really captures the folk 
muste culture.” 

Mr Parker portrays Cecil 
Sharp as a pioneer of mod- 
ern sampling techniques. 
"He toured the Somerset 
villages and collected a vast 
number of songs from older 
people. Even at the turn of 
the century, many of these 
were being lost. He discov- 
ered a whole bank of music 
that . . . could be used in or- 
chestral pieces.” 
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Invalid number chosen on air in debut BBC show 

Lottery farce over 
scratchcard error 


Sarah HaB 


I T WAS just the kind - at 
balls-up the BBC did* not 
need. And it made win- 
ning the lottery even 
more of a lottery. 

The ocjrporatton'9 contro- 
versial National Lottery 
scratchcard show degener- 
ated into force at Its debut on 
Saturday night, when .it 
turned out an Invalid number 
had been drawn because an 
incomplete set of balls had 
been used. 

More rapper-bottomed than 
British Rail's wrong kind of 
leaves, a set of bails - num- 
bered from 21 to 40, Instead of 
from 21 to 50, was hand loaded 
Into machine number three. 

“Numerous nhaftfca and bal- 
ances” proved Inadequate, 
and even the shoWs auditors, 
from Price Waterhouse, foiled 
to notice that the 
had only 19 instead of 29 balls. 
The draw was to provide the 
third of a set of four numbers. 
Viewers who have bought a 
£2 TV Dreams scratchcard 
can win up to £50,000 if they 

mawap > tn wretoh aTT firnr 


The four drawn, and tele- 
vised, were 49, 11, 35, S5. But 
when it was realised that 35 
was invalid, , the number was 
redawn after the show, giving 
49. 11, 31, a Camdot the lot- ’ 
tery operator, blaming "first 
night nerves”, pledged to hon- 
our both combinations at the 
cost of tens- of thousands of 
pounds extra, to be paid for 
out of Camelot profits rather 
than the prize fund. 

OQot, the lottery watchdog, 
begun an investigation 
into the TTW^ d j m ^ which WBS 
also embarrassing for the 
BBC. The corporation has 
been accused of breaching its 
charter by appearing .to. en- 
dorse a commercial product, 
since a scratchcard has to be 
bought to either appear as a 
contestant on the programme, 
the National. Lottery Big 
Ticket Show, or to play at 
home. ' 

i. . The OTC replied a fortnight 

ngn Hy farming Hb name from, 

publicity for the card, a move 
that failed to. silence Chris 
Smith, the Culture Secretary 
who demanded a BBC inquiry 
ihtn t he programme. 

Yesterday, the corporation 


facicf **! the draw was the 
| reponsllrility of Camelot and 
Oflot — in contradiction to its 
earlier . claim of “complete 
control” over the programme. 
It added that the error was 

unfortunate, but it stood by 
the programme, hosted by 
Anthea Turner and Patrick 
Klelty. “We absolutely stand 
by it ft’s a fimtastic piece of 
entertainment and we have 
absolutely no regrets,” said a 
spokeswoman. 

Gerald Kaufrnan. c h ai rman 
of the Commons culture 
select committee, said the 
BBC could not disclaim res- 
ponsibility. ‘They cant have 
it both ways. They cant say 
they’re not promoting Came- 
lot and then say it’s [Game- 
lot’s] responsibility, lfs just 
not compatible.” He called on 
the corporation to break the 
connection. “If . the BBC will 
persist in doing this kind of 
firing , they must be prepared 
for things. going awry in this 
way.” . 

• There was one winning 
ticket in the normal lottery 
draw for a jackpot of £7.2 mil- 


lion. Numbers were 11, -13. 23. 
28, 29. 37; bonus ball 8. 


Legal threat to Hague’s 
Tory party reforms 


New Conservative constitution 
vulnerable, say pro-democracy 
activists. Michael White reports 


V ■ WILLIAM Hague's new 
Conservative Party 
WW constitution is vul- 
nerable to legal challenge 
once his Fresh Future 
reforms begin to bite on 
grassroot activists, the Tory 
leadership was warned last 
night 

When 1,500 supporters met 
for their spring council in 
Harrogate, Mr Hague won 
overwhelming endorsement 
for bi« declared determina- 
tion to unite Ms party behind 
tough, Thatcherish leader- 
ship. 

"That is what I am paid to 
do, what I was elected to do. I 
am going to lead,” he told 
them on Saturday, after 
pledging a startl ingly ambi- 
tious goal of doubling (he 
300,000-strang party member- 
ship In two years, with half 
the targeted new members 
younger than himself. 

The 37-year-cfld leader won 
applause for his Invocation of 
One Nation Toryism to bind 
up the wounds after their 
election massacre — despite 
his refusal to abandon one of 
the most divisive policy 
issues, his “not for 10 years” 
policy cm the European single 
currency. Mr Hague wants to 
get away from narrow eco- 
nomic issues. 

He made a plea for a 
broadly based party, what 
Ronald Reagan called "Big 
Tent Republicanism" and 
warned hardline right- 
wingers that “1 have no inter- 
est in leading a bunch, of Blue 
Trot&kyites, trotting into the 
wilderness”. 

He contrasted his party’s 


return to first principles in 
the wake of defeat with New 
Labour's “supression" of its 
own and said Labour was now 
led “by men who lack even 
the courage of other people's 
convictions . . . people unable 
to follow their own Instinct 
unless their instinct is 
following the crowd 1 ’. 

Kit a shadow was left over 
Mr Hague's restructuring of 
his party. Warnings were 
given by veteran “pro-democ- 
racy” Tory activists in Satur- 
day’s secret session that the 
new constitution would not 
only prove, authoritarian in 
practice, but open t o le gal 
attack by fixture disstdants. 

After a debate, rebels in the 
Charter Movement and the 
Conservative Democratic 
Movement won 25 per cent of 
the vote to Harrogate for an 
amendment which would 
have postponed formal aboli- 
tion of the 130-year-old Con- 
servative National Union 
until their annual conference 
in October. 

Crucially, it would also 
have allowed more time to de- 
bate tiie implications erf the 
new constitution. 

In a ballot of 300,000 party 
members, the Harrogate ses- 
sion beard that 110,165 voted 
for Mr- Hague’s reform pack- 
age, including a summary of 
fire new constitution and a 
iTmfp i franchise for picking 
future leaders. Just 4,425 
members voted against 

Mr Hague called it a victory 
for “the most radical reforms 
in our party’s history”. 

But critics like Eric 
Chalker and Michael Norm- 


ington argued that the consti- 
tution would prove to be a 
top-down system, “a mixture 

Of Rlalrfam and Asda” — a 

reference to Archie Norman, 
MP. the Asda supermarket 
chief turned key Hague aide. 
Like Tony Blair, Mr Hague 
was appealing over the beads 
of p a rty activists to ordinary 
members, they told the Harro- 
gate activists, and gaining 
more power for himself 

The critics, who conceded 
they had been given a fair 
heari n g , also said that, cm 
such a low turnout, a fixture 
legal action — which some 
dissidents have already 
threatened — would stand a 
high chance of persuading a 
judge that the 79-page consti- 
tution had never been prop- 
erly authorised. Labour's 
plans .to have pcditical parties 
registered with an electoral 
commission, as part of Its 
drive against sleaze, could 
also add to Tory problems. 

Mr Chalker said last night 
“If they wanted to make mis- 
chief for us In tiie way they 
frame tire legisla t ion, they 
could.” Party officials say 
they are satisfied their legal 
advice Is sound. 

After eight months of Ha- 
gue ite changes “refor m fa- 
tigue" won the day. 

What both sides described 
as the "let’s get on with at- 
tacking Labour” school of 
thought, advanced by the 
party chairman. Lord Parkin- 
son, and Robin Hodgson, 
chairman of the National 
Union, prevailed. 

In his speech Mr Hague im- 
plicitly criticised John Ma- 
jor’s fbiiure to assert himself 
over warring fa ctions and 
promised to do on the Euro- 
pean issue what Margaret 
Thatcher had done in stand- 
ing Up to fiw* TTniftnc in fire 

early 1990s. 


Arts plan for medical 
student training 


Dfvya KohH 


M edical students and 
junior doctors could 
find themselves study- 
ing the arts as part of their 
professional e d ucation under 
guidelines to improve the 
National Health Service. 

The move follows, research 
by the Nuffield Trust which 
showed that studying the arts 
helped students develop a 
more compassionate under- 
standing of the individual and 
become more “rounded'* 
people themselves. 

University medical schocds 
will be urged to incorporate 
humanities subjects — such 
as philosophy, literature and 
even theology — on the cur- 


riculum by the TnUlpnninTn to 
enable doctors to quality with 
BA degrees. 

Secondary schools win also 
be pressed to encourage stu- 
dents to opt for a mix of 
science and arts subjects at A 
level, which should not be 
considered a bar to securing a 
place at medical school. 

Sir Kenneth Caiman, the 
Chief Medical Officer, is 
among a group of 40 experts 
behind the drive to promote 
the role of the arts in 
medicine. 

• The group will oversee the 
implementation of the 
i-hwng es and has already ap- 
proached educational institu- 
tions. 

The trust says In a report. 
The Role of Humanities In 


I Medicine: “If doctors are to 
resist gathering pressures 
that threaten to reduce their 
perceived role to that of tech- 
nician, they must receive a 
more liberal education, one 
that helps to bridge a gulf be- 
tween science and the arts." 

John Wynowne, secretary of 
the trust, win. meet the Health 
Minister. Baroness Jay. this 
week to discuss a timetable for 
introducing toe measures into 
the earricolnm. Frank Harris, 
Dean of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Leicester Medical 
School and a member erf the 
General Medical Council edu- 
cation committee, which bag 
harked the the Initiative, grid; 
"I need no persuading that 
there is a rote for humanities in 
medical education." 


‘Thinking on a 
broader, more 
human level 
has helped in 
my diagnosis’ 

8 d ARK Harris (right), 
iVl aged 22, tea third-year 
undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity ofBristol Medical 
School- 

During his first year he 
feels he benefited greatly 
from a compulsory course 
entitled society and medi- 
cine, which covered a wide 
range of subjects from 
social stigmas to the psy- 
chological implications of 


Imparting bad news to the 
patient 

He said: “It is essential to 
be able to see beyond the 
patient into titeir racial en- 
vironment, to put the case 

Into context and to under- 
stand there can be lots of 
issues, besides medical 
ones, when managing a pa- 
tient’s care.” 

1 This year he had also : ■ 
gained much from his time 
spent Working in arts, 
music and dance therapies 
with mental health pat- 
ients. , 

“The move to. bring hu- 
manities into the curricn- 

l lomte a slow process butte 
gradually filtering down. 
Thinking about issues on a 
broader, more human level 
has helped in my diagno- 
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Satellite launch pad 
will float in Pacific 
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An artist’s Impression of the Sea Launch command ship alongside the oil rig launch pad on the Equator in the Pacific 


Tim Radford 

on project that 
profits by firing 
rockets from 
rig on Equator 

I N OCTOBER the first 
satellite launched from 
a pad in the open ocean 
Is due to arrive In its 
orbit, 22,000 miles out 
in space. 

Sea launch, a once-tm- 
imagLoable business con* 
sortinxn from Norway, Rus- 
sia, the United States and 
the Ukraine, Is poised to 
challenge Nasa at Cape Ca- 
naveral, the Europeans in 
French Guiana, and the 
Russians at Baikonur by 
building a space base on a 
converted oilrig that will 
float in the Pacific on the 
Equator, MOO miles south- 
east of Hawaii. | 

Satellites mounted on; 
Ukrainian Zenit rockets 
with extra stages from the 
Russian Energia group will 
be placed on the rig, called 
Odyssey, at Long Beach In 
California. The crew will 
take the rig to the launch 
point, stabilise the plat- 
form, and move to a Glas- 
gow-built cnmitianil ship to 
fire the payload into the 
highest orbit achieved by a 
satellite to date. 

They will then pick up 
the spent booster stages be- 
fore getting back on the rig 
and returning to California 
to pick np another 
launcher and satellite. 

The operation will, the 
partners hope, work out 
cheaper than systems set 
up by the US or the USSR 
daring the Cold War, or by 
Europe’s more recent 
partnership. 

The advantage of the sea 




Blast offl A rocket heads 22,000 miles into space 


is that It allows a launch on I 
the Equator, which, when 
compared with the Poles, 
gives the rocket a “free” 
1,000 miles an hour, or half 
kilometre a second, due to 
the spin of the Earth, which 
means a saving in ftaeL 
Paul Murdln. of the Brit- 
ish National Space Centre, 
said: “What is more, at the 
equator all of thin extra 
half a kilometre a second Is 
in the right direction: you 
don’t get launched at an 
angle, yon get launched 


right into an equatorial 
opt, which Is right for. 
commercial uses of space. 
'“The more fuel you have 
to take up, the smaller the 
satellite you can launch. So 
being on the Equator Is 
very important.’* 

Kouron, Europe's launch 
pad in French Guiana, has 
the edge over Nasa at Ca- 
naveral because It is nearer 
the Equator- In theory a 
floating launch pad on the 
Equator is be best of all. 
There is another advan- 


tage: rockets are loaded 
with highly explosive and. 
toxic fuel, and have to be 
launched over the sea, pref- 
erably from a thinly popu- 
lated hinterland. 

“Launching rockets is a 
risky business,” Bald Dr 
Muxdin. “Rocket fuel con- 
tains terrible things, and 
you don't want them ffliUwg 
on people. You’ve really got 
to be careful to launch over 
thesda: a place yon can con- 
trol, and clear of anything 
except dolphins.” 

Boeing, the US partner in 
Sea Launch, claims it will 
put five tons of satellite 
into a geostationary orbit 
— a distance so far away 
from Earth that the orbit 
keeps precise pace with 
that of Earth, and hence the 
satellite is always over the 
same spot and perfectly 
placed for television relay 
and telecommunications. 

Space Is now a huge busi- 
ness (in Britain, it employs 
more than 6,000 people and 
Is worth £750 million a 
year) growing at 15 to 20 
per cent a year. In the next 
eight years, launchers will 
put 234 communications 
satellites worth more than 
£20 billion Into high orbit. 

The US, which dominated 
the launch business in the 
last decade, now has only 
30 per cent of the market 
The European Space 
Agency, in which Britain is 
a partner, now has 50 per 
cent but Brazil, Canada, 
China. Japan, India, Indo- 
nesia and Australia all plan 
launch programmes. In the 
US, the states of Alaska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Vltgina 
and California are building 
spaceports to compete with 
Canaveral. 

But Sea Launch is the 
first off-shore co-operative: 
it already has 18 launch 
orders, and the first will 
fired in October. 


Labour pressed on 
No 1 0 fundraising 


LucyWard 

PoWcal Correspondent 


C ONSERVATIVES 
yesterday pressed 
Labour to explain a 
proposal for the 
party to use Invitations to 
Downing Street to help in its 
fundraising. 

■ A confidential paper drawn 
up 10 months ago by the bead 
of Labour's fond raising unit 
proposed to tempt major ho- 
nors to contribute with visits 
to No 20 and private meetings 
with Tony Blair. More than 
£15 million could be raised by 
2002, the paper suggests. 

Senior ministers and party 
officials dismissed the paper: 
It had been circulated shortly 
altar the election last May as 
an early draft drawn np by a 
junior official, and swiftly 
spiked before getting to 
ministers. 

David Eeathcote Amory, 
shadow chief secretary to the 
Treasury, said using No 10 as 
a "fund-raising venue” would 
have breached Labour’s min- 
isterial code, published last I 
July. The' code states: “It is 
wrong In principle for minis- 
ters to use for party or con- 1 
stituency work facilities pro- 
vided at government 
expense." 

He called on Mr Blair to 
release a fall list of meetings 


be bad bad with businessmen 
at No 10 or other official ven- 
ues, and pledged to pursue 
Labour over whether matters 
discussed at the meetings bad 
a subsequent impact on pol- 
icy decisions. He said: “Cash 
for access cast a shadow over 
the reputation and standing 
of the Prime Minister's Office 
. . . The Prime Minister must 
answer for the actions of his 
party.” 

The leaked paper, Post-Elec- 
tion Strategy for High Value , 
Donors, was written by 
Aznanda Delew, head of 
Labour’s high value fundrais- 
ing unit It states that in 12 
months to 'April 1997, the unit 
raised £11.3 million from indi- 
viduals giving more than 
£5,000 each, and suggests It 
can confidently expect a fur- 
ther £155 million between 
May 1997 and 2002. 

The paper underlines that 
sustaining success relies at 
least In part on continuing 
flattery of donors. It says: 
“Major donors expect to be in- 
vited to No 10; if this cannot 
take place then income levels 
maybe affected. ” 

Mr Blair needed to play a 
rede in the programme by con- 
tinuing to hold private meet- 
ing with “some of the more 
interesting supporters wher- 
ever possible", the document 
said, mwiriTig clear that “these 
meetings should never 


address tbe subject of 
money”. 

Senior Labour officials last 
night said they were unwor- 
ried by the leak. The paper 
had only a small circulation, 
and was an “inappropriate, 
naive document written as 
though we were s till in oppo- 
sition”, which had immedi- 
ately been dropped once seen 
by senior staff one official 
said. It had “never gone near 
I ministers”. 

Chris Smith, the Culture 
Secretary, yesterday played 
down the significance of the 
paper. He told BBC TV’s On 
The Record programme: 
“This was a paper that was 
prepared by a middle ranking 
official as a proposal. 

“The moment it got any- 
where near senior officials 
they said this is completely 
inappropriate, not something 
that any party — any govern- 
ment — should do. It was 
spiked and no more was 
heard offt.” 

A Labour Party spokesman 
rejected Mr Heathcoat 
Amory’s call for an investiga- 
tion. “He Is just wiaidTig him- 
self look stupid. 

“How can there be any kind 
of government inquiry Into a 
10-month-old draft document 
that was rejected by middle 
ranking officials inside the 
party and never saw the light 
of day?” 


Party rebellion over axed Hull councillor 


Prt trH tflMftagtoB a 

■ ABOUR Is feeing a rebel- 
>■11 nn by senior officers in 
John Prescott's Hull East con- 
stituency, over the party's de- 
cision fb prevent a city coun- 
cillor from standing- In local 
elections in May. • 

Ten officers, including the 
local party chairman, have 
sent the national 1 executive 
the “strongest possible pro- 
test” over a decision to exclude 
John Black from the polL 
-They complain of a '‘trav- 
esty of justice” and question 
the' party's disciplinary 
procedures. _ 

Mr Black, a councillor for 
27. years a friend of Mr 
Prescott, was suspended from 


the council's Labour group in 
October. 

Allies say he had been as- 
sured by the party hierarchy 
that his future as a councillor 
depended an the outcome of 
an investiation Into the 
£42,000 spent on hospitality 
during his year as Lord 
Mayor. Two weeks ago the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
decided to take no action 
against him, and the matter 
was referred to the District 
Auditor. But the suspension 
was not lifted. 

In October Mr Black quit a 
number of posts, after an In- 
quiry by Labour’s n ational 
executive found a “combina- 
tion . .. and accumulation of 
positions raised serious 
r questions about the potential 


for the misuse of power." 

At the same time, Hull Dis- 
trict Labour Party was also 
suspended. However, Mr 
Black remained vice-chair- 
man of North Hull Housing 
Action Trust 

Last weekend the York- 
shire Regional Labour Party 
ruled that Mr Black could not 
stand in local elections on 
May 7. A party spokesman 
said they considered him 
“unsuitable”. 

Mr Black appealed to the 
tbe national executive, which 
upheld the region's decision, 
saying “he Called to show sen- 
sitivity to the possible con- 
flicts of interest there may be 
and the concentration of polit- 
ical power that we feel there 
has been in Hull". 


You knew it was all over for Deirdre when the 
purple-breasted bounder began fiis speech for the 
defence: “Her life has been nondescript, ordinary, 
not the stuff off dreams;..* Not only was this 
blister an offence to the eyeball, he had obviously 
never watched Coronation Street. 

Nancy Banks-Smith’s campaign to free Deirdre 
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AlaxBdtos 
In Rio da Janeiro 



r DMAMI Indians 
have begun to See 
their villages as the 
fires raging in the 
northern Amazon 
burn deeper into their 
reservation. 

More than 20 Indians living 
in the settlement closest to 
the fires have left their 
homes, said Alan Suassuna, 
of Brazil's National Indian 
Foundation (Ftmal). 

"There was so much smoke 
there that it was unbearable. 
The Indians decided to move 
further into the reservation,'’ 
he said. 

He added that the area af- 
fected — Ajarani — was 
sparsely populated and that 


Inquiry 
into SA 
‘coup 
plot’ 


From David D or — f o rd 
In Cape Town 


S OUTH AFRICAN mili- 
tary commanders ap- 
peared before a Judicial 
tribunal at the weekend to 
answer questions about an in- 
telligence report which 
claimed that well-known per- 
sonalities, including Winnie 
Mandela, were plotting a coup 
against the government. 

There was speculation in 
the local press that the head 
or the South African National 
Defence Force, General Georg 
Meiring, faced the sack over 
the report, which is widely 
regarded as a fabrication. The 
general was quoted yesterday 
as promising "full support” 
for the investigation. 

The judicial commission is 
believed to be Investigating 
why the intelligent** report 
was presented to Nelson Man- 
dela without being cross- 
checked against other intelli- 
gence sources, cleared by the 
national intelligence co-ordi- 
nating committee, or shown 
to the minister of defence. 

The report names Gen 
Meiring's likely successor, 
Lieutenant-General Siphiwe 
Nyanda, as the chief plotter 
b e hi n d the coup and claims 
that a young diplomat, Robert 
McBride — currently in de- 
tention in Mozambique on 
gun-running charges — was 
supplying weapons. 

The report is believed to 
have been based on allega- 
tions by a paid agent of mili- 
tary intelligence who was 
also arrested in Mozambique, 
seemingly after leading Mr 
McBride Into a trap. It is sus- 
pected that the coup allega- 
tions were an attempt to de- 
stabilise the Mandela gov- 
ernment. 

Gen Meiring said at the 
weekend, however, that the 
intelligence report was sub- 
mitted to the president on 
February 5, well before Mr 
McBride's arrest The former 
Transkei leader. General 
Bantu Holomisa — who is 
also named as one of the coup 
plotters — said the report had 
been given to Mr Mandela on 
March 5 and he expressed 
surprise that it had taken so 
long for the president to act. 
He said he Intended suing the 
military Tor implicating him 
in the alleged conspiracy. 

Mr Mandela told BBC tele- 
vision that if any coup at- 
tempt were mounted, it would 
be quickly crushed. "There 
are elements which are trying 
to destabilise. There has been 
evidence of that, therefore we 
must not be complacent," be 
told David Frost "But we are 
supremely confident that we 
are in total control. Any at- 
tempt if made, will be blotted 
out quickly and decisively.” 


no other settlements were im- 
mediately threatened. 

However, Brazilian news- 
paper reports say that many 
of tbe 500 Indians living in the 
village of Baixo Mucajal are 
going hungry because smoke 
from the fires has frightened 
away the animals they hunt 

About 20,000 Yanomami In- 
dians live in a reservation the 
size of Portugal which 
spreads from Brazil’s north- 
ernmost state, Roralma. into 
Venezuela. They are the 
world's largest primitive 
tribe. 

The fires, which have been 
burning for three months, are 
the worst in the history at the 
northern Amazon. 

They have so Ear destroyed 
12,000 square miles of savan- 
nah, 1,600 of secondary rain- 
forest and 700 of primary 


rainforest — an area larger 
than Belgium. 

A team of specialists from 
file United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme was due to 
arrive yesterday to measure 
the extent of the 


The grocq?, led by experts 
from Switzerland, Mexico and 
Kenya, was expected to meet 
government officials in Brasi- 
lia today before heading to 
Roraima later in the week. 

The international effort to 


‘Everything is black with smoke 
here. Many trees are dying. 

Ail the undergrowth is dead.’ 


more thaw four months after 
the UN’s initial offer to send a 
delegation. Brazil only ac- 
cepted the after last week, up- 
setting its armed forces, 
which view 1 he Amazon as a 
national security issue and 
are sensitive to outside 
interference. 


combat the fire comprises 
more than 1 ,200 men, includ- 
ing more than 100 from Vene- 
zuela *»nd over 100 military 
airborne firefighters from Ar- 
gentina. More than 100 have 


been airlifted into the Yarto- 
tnami reservation to fight the 
fires there. 


The state government says 
fires are now under control in 
tbe region of Apian. 75 twAbs 
from tbe state capital. Boa 
Vista, which has been the 
worst hit by the Maze: But 
strong winds last week have 
spread fires south. 

Localised fires are also ap- 
pearing further north, and 
have Invaded the Island eco- 
logical station of Maraca, 
which mntatwg eoaunplai of 
every known plant and ani- 
mal species in the region. 

"Everything is black with 
smoke here. Many trees are 
dying. AH the unde r gr o wth is 
dead," said a spokeswoman 
from the station. "It wjQO. be a 
terrible loss for humanity if 
something hap ping to fo* 
station.” . 

The fires were started by 
farmers burning 


their land to make it more fer- 
tile,, and aggravated by an El 
Nifio-induced drought- It has 
not rained since last year and 
forecasters are nbt predlcti 
rain -until the -end 'of next 
month. ■ 

9 Philippines si 

yesterday that they would ask 
other ■ countries to land fire- 
fighting planes to help put out 
a fire, destroying virgin for- 
ests In the we s ter n province 
of Palawan. 

The fires have- ravaged 
more Ilian 12,000 acres near 
two remote mountain towns 
close to the southern tip of Pa- 
iawan Twianvj, imi i j the prov- 
ince’s administrator, Feder- 
ico Virgo. He added that there 
were no local water sources 
and villagers were trying to 
wmhitn the flarnwi with fire 
breaks. — AP, Manila. 



Soldiers clear rubbish from Cuba's blackened Matanzas bay after an oil spill last week. A tanKer collided with another ship photograph: aqalbbhto roque 

Grizzly campaign risks legal mauling 


Paul Brown on the loggers’ battle with 
those trying to save Canada’s bear haven 


E ighteen Green- 
peace protesters go 
on trial in Vancou- 
ver today for crimi- 
nal contempt, after they de- 
fied court orders 
preventing them from in- 
terfering with logging com- 
panies driving roads Into 
the rainforest of British Co- 
lumbia, which is home to 
endangered bears. 

In an increasingly bitter 
battle with the logging com- 
panies and the state au- 
thorities, the environmen- 
tal group is using its 
international muscle to try 
to cut off markets for the 
timber in an attempt to 

stop the destruction. 

Last week in Glasgow 
four volunteers chained 
themselves to a timber 
ship, tbe Saga Wind, to try 
to prevent it from unload- 
ing. B&Q, Sains bury 's Ho- 


mebase. Do It All and BBC 
Worldwide Publishing have 
already been persuaded to 
change their suppliers. 

At stake is one of the few 
remaining large areas of 
pristine temperate rainfor- 
est — British Columbia con- 
tains about a quarter of the 
world tcrtaL Of the original 
353 coastal rainforest val- 
leys in the region, only 69 
are left and most of these 
are due to be logged in the 
next five to 10 years. 

Greenpeace has dabbed 
the area the Great Bear 
Rainforest because it is 
home to the endangered 
grizzly, one of tbe world’s 
largest populations of black 
bears and the rare white 
“spirit” bear. 

Logging and the export of 
pulp is the traditional 
“frontier” industry, al- 
though salmo n fishing and 


tourism in the forest are 
also now bringing In 
money. 

Trees up to 1,000 years 
old are cut down for wood 
pulp and each Is worth as 
much as £25,000. The pulp 
is used for many purposes, 
including the manufacture 
of vegetarian sausages. 

Tzeporah Berman, Green- 
peace Canada’s forest cam- 


paigner. said: “We feel if 
we cannot stop a highly de- 
veloped G7 country like 
Canada destroying its rain- 
forest what hope have we 
got of saving forests to 
Brazil or Malaysia. 

Ms Berma n ad ded: “De- 
stroying a natural resource 
which is more valuable 
standing as a mecca for 
tourists and sports fisher- 



The endangered grizzly is one of the species of bear living 
in British Columbia’s shrinking rainforest 


men seems to be so short- 
sighted.” 

She said the activists in 
court had defied a court 
order in July by sitting in 
front of bulldozers cutting 
a road into the forest. They 
were likely to spend up to 
two months in prison dur- 
ing the triaL 

The rainforest’s native 
people are feeing a trial in 
May when they will argue 
that they cannot be charged 
with trespass on their own 
territory. 

One company. Western 
Forest Products, began 
blasting aroad last week to 
reach an area called In- 
gram. A spokeswoman. 
Carol Friend, said the area 
was the sfre of Belgium but 
less than half of it conld be 
commercially logged be- 
cause of the steep terrain. 
She said Western was plan- 
ning to exploit only part of 
that. Some trees would be 
removed by helicopter to 
avoid increasing the dam- 
age by making roads. 
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US doubts on war crimes court 


Marie Tran bn New Yortt 


A THREAT by Senator 
Jesse Helms, tbe maver- 
ick Republican from 
North Carolina, to block Sen- 
ate ratification of a perma- 
nent war crimes tribunal un- 
less the United States wields 
veto power over the panel, 
has cast a pall over efforts to 
create a strong International 
criminal court. 

Tbe final preparatory meet- 
ing winds up this week before 
delegates meet in Rome in the 
summer to sign a treaty that 
wfQ create a court where war 
criminals like Pol Pot could 
be brought to justice. The 
behind-the-scenes bargaining 
began in earnest at this final 
session at the United Nations 
in New York, but the dele- 
gates received a jolt from the 
irascible Mr Helms. 


His message to Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright was 
a brutal reminder that even if 
delegates from more than 100 
countries can overcome their 
significant differences on 
such a court the effort could 
founder in a US Senate suspi- 
cious of any organ that might 
encroach on US sovereignty. 

In his tetter last week, Mr 
Helms expressed his alarm at 
the possibility that an inter- 
national court would have ju- 
risdiction over an American 
citizen “even over the express 
objection of the United States 
government", if American ne- 
gotiators conclude a treaty es- 
tablishing such a court with- 
out a dear US veto, Mr Helms 
warned, it win be "dead on 
arrival" at the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, of 
which Mr Helms is chairman. 

Ironically, the American 
delegation has been doing its 


utmost to limit the Indepen- 
dence and effectiveness of the 
court True, it appears ready 
to accept the "Singapore com- 
promise”, whereby the court 
can proceed with cases unless 
the UN Security Council 
blocks them. In exchange, 
however, the US has put for- 
ward Ideas restricting the 
scope of the court 
The US, for instance, wants 
the court prosecutor to make 
public any decision to start 
an investigation of a suspect 
Following such an announce- 
ment the court would defer to 
a state should it decide to 
hold its own investigation. 
According to human rights 
groups these proposals would 
severely damage the court 
"If the court prosecutor 
had to give public notice of an 
investigation you can imag- 
ine that a suspect will be get- 
ting rid of his blood-soiled 


clothes and the evidence 
pretty quickly, *’ said Richard 
Dicker of Human Rights 
Watch, who also argued that 
American proposals on court 
deferral to state investiga- 
tions is more stringent than 
necessary. 


While the US has beat criti- 
cised for its stance, Britain 
has won plaudits for pushing 
for a strong court In this 
final round Britain has jo ined 
the so-called "like-minded” 
group that includes Nordic 
countries and European 
states, which favour an 
effective and independent 
court 

Mr Helms's blunt message 
Is likely to fuel resentment 
among UN members about 
the high-handed US attitude 
towards international coop- 
eration while owing 81.3 
billion (£770 million) in out- 
standing dues to the UN. 


News in brief 

Ex-PMI’s election bid 


FRANTIC nme-readliije was going oh in dachas and saunas in 
and around tbe Russlan capital yesterday as the country^ 
political elite tried to work-out what lay bebfrrt Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin's announcement on Saturday thathe would run for 
president In 2000: Mr Cfoeroomyrdin was sacked as prime 
minister by President Boris Yeltsina week ago. ■ 

Kremi m nffi/rialg were M*ndmg.mrt mixed signals on whether 
Mr ffoRra»my rtmhadthepraflMenCsbadtingtorunagtbe 
main candhfetefrom the ^party of power”— shorthand for the 
loose coalition of career bureaucrats, anti-communist politi- 
ttamiDd *yrotm«w hjriilM« runRusaiaaincel9gL 
It seems unlikely that, with elections stiUtwo years away, Mr - 


Russian leader is thought not to have derided whether to run 
fora third term himself. Hhe chose to atop aside, most political 
pundite believe MrGhernomytdin is uneJectable in anything 
resemblinga democraticcontest — James Meek. Moscow. 


US hostages face dearth threat 

LEFTWING Cctombfanrebete threatened at tbe weekend tokfll 
four Americans Hdnappedaweek ago iftbeyarefoundto have 
links with United Stales inteHigence agencies. Talking to NTC 
television. Commander "Romana”, head of die Revolutionary 
Armed Forces off Cakxnhia53rd Front, added: “If thesepeopte do 

nrthOTw an^ htogtodow tfii militar y IrptwTHflwnqp, flwnw win 

demand a ransom forthten." 

Ihe PS state department says the fo u r were an a birdwatching 
trip and ware seized at a rebel roadMock on a main ro ad leadin g 
east from Bogota totfae town cfvmavlcendo. The Colombian 
army saM 26 Colomb ians and an Italian were also taken as troops 
moved lntodislodge the rebels. Nine oftheColomblaDS were 
freed on Friday. — Reuters, Bogota. 


£ 


Saudi workers ‘need inquiry’ 

A HUMAN rig h ts group is urging the United Nations to investi- 
gate tiie mistreatment cf foreign work e rs in Saudi Arabia. 

HumaaRigtrteWatch said Saudi law lrit foe workers — from. 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, Somalia, Sri 
Lanka and Yemen — open to abu^lnrintffng forced labour, 
torture, physical and sexual assault, and arrest on false 
charges. — AP, Geneva. 


I will be Jailed, says Marcos 

THE PHQJPP1NE& former firstlady Injelda Marcos told a rally 
of supporters at the weekend that she was certain to go to jail 
because the supreme court hadrejected her appeal against con- 
viction far graft. 

iaqpaflfll pnr ylft rmit imM iigUrfr p ppgitlpytry In May T lnHw 
ejection lawn. jfflwmmjteHnn gtonrtq whg wfflhe ttiHqnalfflpri 

from rimhlngfbr public office. 

Ms Marcos has bem appealing against a decision in January by 

a pend rfttw flupi wma ennr t*r> nphnlrt the 12-year sen ferule she 
received in her trial m 1993. — Reuters, Laoag. 


Left’s hopes high in Ukraine 

UKRAINE^ Oooimnnlst Party and Other le ft whig mov ements 
were expected to do weflta parliamentary elector yesterday, ' 
reflecting anger among the 38 minion voters that they are materi- 
ally worse offsevtm years after independence from Moscow. 

Although the currency is stable and Inflation is low, millions of 
workers wait months to* their tiny salaries, the country is 

In h i nwln griecperatriynn the intHmsrflonfll money marketutn 

feed its budget defeat and the IMF, and lack cf reforms have 

pmmjhrf the World Bank tn halt ling o loan pro grammes 
Also expected to do well are the pro-market nationalist move- 
ment R ukh and a Green Party, which controversially has 

i-pf-efopri finanaiw l hnrk-mg fVnra mnrmer irial twnlra and nfl man- . 

panics. — James Meek, Moscow. *' 


Ancient Buddha statue stolen 

THIEVES have stolen a priceless, UMO-yearoM stone statue of 
the Buddha in Beijing; the official Xinhua news agency reported 
yesterday. The Sft 4to figure was teen frnm its base with crowbars 
last week. 

Police had urged the family which has been looking after it far 
four generations to take better precautions after they opened their 
house to the public, Xinhua said. — Reut&s, Beijing. 


17,000 Burundians flee 

SOME 17,000 Burundians have fled intensified fighting in the past 
three weeks between Hutu rebels and the Tulsl-led army near the 
capital Bujumbura, witnesses said yesterday. Nearly 15,000 
people have left their rural homes for foe village cfRushnbl and 
another 2^00 have fled to Muberure, both in Isale commune, 
abort 18 mffranorth-eartofBujumbura. — AP, Bujumbura. 


Pilgrims break air embargo 

LIBYA violated tire United Nations air embargo yesterday far the 
fourth year by sending a plane carrying 106 pilgrims to Saudi 
Arabia for the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, a Saudi official said. 

Tbe Libyan Jet, which authorities in Tripoli called the “defi- 
ance plane'’, arrived at theKmg Abdul Aziz Airport in the Red Sea 
part of Jeddah at dawn and returned to the Libyan capital after 
rrfnri!mg;tiiP o fficial Libya haa vtrtlgted the Ptnhargraf»p»>ry 

year since 1994 to take pilgrims to Saudi Arabia for the bAjj, which 
starts an April 6. — AP. Jeddah. 




More than with any other 
living historian, one is aware 
that Schama^s subject matter 
is not mereta sajfrthe Dutch 
golden age, but the human 
condition itself . 
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Yoweri Museveni 
of Uganda 

President Museveni will deliver a lecture as part of the Africa 
Centred Managing Contemporary Africa: Lecture Series on - 
Good Governance fa Africa: The Ugandan Expe rie nce - 
Monday 6th April 1998 at 16.00 hrs, at the Africa Centre, 
Covent Garden, 38 King Street, London WC2E 8JT. - 
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■Africa Centre Burinen Forum.' 
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France rediscovers Blanchard 
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Master of 
erotic art 
celebrated 


Paul Webster In Rennes 


A N exhibition by the 
Paris-born painter 
Jacques Blanchard, 
which has opened in 
the Breton capital’s fine arts 
museum, is part of a national 
policy to restore popular in- 
terest in neglected French 
early 17th century painting 
Art historian Jacques 
Thuillier. who has written an 
account of Blanchard's life. 
recalled at the opening that 


an exhibition he staged 40 
years ago of early 1 7th cen- 
tury artists was greeted with 
derision by critics who felt 
that the painting s compared 
badly to Italian masters. 

“The rediscovery of the 
Lorraine artist Georges de la 
Tour has done a lot to en- 
courage a review of the value 
of work by his contemporar- 
ies,” be said. “I believe we 
have another extraordinary 
person in Blanchard who has 
been badly treated by 
history.” 


DanaS (above) by Jacques Blanchard, one of his sumptuous allegories now on display at an exhibition In Rennes and, left, a self-portrait by the early 17th century French artist 


Blanchard lived from 1600 
to 1638 and was apprenticed 
as a painter from the age of 
13. Later he went to Lyon and 
Venice where he developed 
techniques used in sumptu- 
ous allegories dominated by 
voluptuous nudes. But this 
was also the period of reli- 


gious wars and, despite 
church criticism of his erotic 
subjects, he was commis- 
sioned with many other paint- 
ers of the period to paint what 
flrwoimtpH to Catholic propa- 
Masteganda — huge altar 
pieces devoted to toe cult of 
the Virgin Mary. 


Mr Thuillier that the 
flood of religious subjects 
partly explained why ♦*»<« 
period was often considered 
boring and was rapidly 
eclipsed by a fascination for 
Raphael. Blanchard distin- 
guished hfmartf fr nm Other 
painters by "his hymns to 


etemal'woman”. with empha- 
sis on Charity, the historian 
said. 

The only authenticated 
Blanchard in Rn gUwH the 
surviving half of one of the 
Charity series, has been lent 
by the Comtauld Institute, 
joining 44 other works from 


Holland, Hungary, the United 
States and several French 
museums. It is the first time 
that all known Blanchard 
paintings have been dis- 
played together. 

Only 13 paintings were 
signed by the artist; many 
anonymous works in French 


churches could eventually be 
attributed to him. Rennes was 
chosen for the exhibition, 
which runs until June 8, be- 
cause it owns an imposing 
painting. The Flagellation Of 
Christ 

Website access is: 
wwwjmygale/04/isaure 
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Diverse Belgians unite 
to head off separatism 


in 


A HIGHLY iirm«niai coali- 
tion of Belgium’s great 
and good has declared 
its mission to save the 
country as a federal stale. 

The group, called BPlus, in- 
cludes senior members of the 
country’s divided language 
groups. It brings together Wal- 
loon (French-speaking) busi- 
nessmen from the south, from 
the big Belgian banks anid SbH- 
vay, the giant chemicals com- 
pany, artists and writers from 
the Flemish (Dutchspeaking) 
north and figures from the 
German-speaking part of east- 
ern. Belgium. 

They believe their initia- 
tive has come not a moment 
too soon. In toe wake of sev- 
eral national administrative 
and criminal scandals over 
the past two years — such as 
the paedophile ring in Wal- 
lonia — talk of splitting the 
state has revived as parties 
begin gearing up for next 
year’s general election. 

“We believe Belgium must 
have a future for the sake of 
democracy. " said Mark Du- 
brulle, a public affairs consul- 
tant who is manag in g direc- 
tor of B Hus. “If people can- 


not live together here, what 
future is there for Europe?” 

The group plans to promote 
the cause of Belgium as a uni- 
fied state, albeit one which 
ha« six parliaments to cater 
fbr-different language groups 
and levels of government. 

The launch has been shar- 
pened by recent disagree- 
ments between Flemish and 
French speakers centred on 
Brussels. One was a row over 
the balance of recruitment to 
the fire service. Although 
Brussels is 85 per cent franco- 
phone, it is in the Flemish 
region and Flemings have tra- 
ditionally been given up to 30 
per cent of public sector jobs 
in the capital. Attempts to 
change this ended In deadlock 
until politi cians agreed on a 
precise recruiting balance. In 
future 29.48 per cent of Brus- 
sels firemen will be Flemish. 

Then there is the Flemish 
government’s order to the six 
local authorities around the 
fringe of Brussels, which tra- 
ditionally have conducted 
business bOinguaUy, to issue 
documents in Dutch only in 
future. Francophones would 
have to apply on a form each 
time they wanted to receive a 
document in French. 

Mainstream Flemish politi- 


cians and businessmen have 
been suggesting that they 
might be better off in a sepa- 
rate state. Commenting on 
calls for separatism, De Stan- 
-daard, the prominent Flemish 
newspaper, asked: “What sur- 
plus value can the cracked. 
Belgian connection still offer 
us?” It quoted Andre Denys, 
moderate Liberal leader in 
the Flemish re gional parlia- 
ment, as saying: “Handers 
cannot permit itself to func- 
tion for another five years in 
the same way as today, 
remaining dependent on a 
Wallonia that thinks differ- 
ently on so many subjects.” 

Pressure for a split is all 
coming from the Flemish, 
who having been for most of 
Belgium’s 160-year history de- 
pendent on the wealth of the 
industrial south, now find 
themselves economically 
more prosperous and resent- 
ful of having to support the 
French-speaking workforce of 
declining heavy industries. 

The Flemish press did not 
report the launch of B Plus. 
“We know we have an uphill 
struggle in Flanders,” said 
Mr Du bridle, who is Flemish. 
“We are just going to have to 
stage events which will force 
ourselves on their attention.” 


Abortions urged for athletes 


Dente Staunton In Berifen 


E AST GERMAN athletes 
were ordered to have 
abortions because, it 
was feared, their use of 
anabolic steroids could 
have led to mutant off- 
spring, a report in Der 
Spiegel claims today. 

The magazine says police 
in Berlin and the eastern 
state of Thuringia are using 
evidence from the Stasi 
secret police’s flies to inves- 
tigate former sports offi- 
cials, doctors and trainers. 
Four former East German 


trainers and two sports 
doctors are currently on 
trial in Berlin for their part 
in the systematic doping of 
young swimmers. The de- 
fendants, the first to be 
tried after an investigation 
into the use of steroids by 
state swimmers, are 
accused of causing actual 
bodily harm between 1974 
and 1989 to 19 female swim- 
mers while they were still 
children or adolescents. 

The latest allegations are 
based on reports given to 
the Stasi by Manfred 
HSppner, the former head 
of East Germany's sport 


medicine service. He 
recommended that athletes 
who became pregnant 
while on the steroids 
should be advised “to ter- 
minate their pregnancy”. 
According to a dossier in 
the Stasi headquarters in 
Leipzig, doctors feared the 


steroids might cause a fe- 
male embryo to motate Into 
“a strongly masculine 
type”. 

Der Spiegel says detec- 
tives are also Investigating 
whether some of the ath- 
letes put on steroids gave 
birth to handicapped 
children. 
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Almaty Diary I 


Claudia McBrpy 


H AULED as Central 

Asia's most cosmopoli- 
tan city, Almaty’s eth- 
nic diversity has as much to 

do with its problems as with 

its potential success. The 
once Soviet face of Kazak- 
stan’s “southern capital” is 
contlnnally being trans- 
formed by the Influx ofbig 

business from the West, and 
aU the trappings of capital- 
ism that go with it. On the 
increase are five-star hotels, 
casinos and glitzy night- 
clubs, frequented largely by 
ostentatious businessmen 
who divide their attention 
equally between tbelr mo- 
bile phones and scantily-clad 
“ecorts". While the entrance 
fee to a disco exceeds the 
monthly wage of many Ka- 
zaks, and the promised bene- 
fits of a market economy 
have eluded the majority, a 
certain amount of resent- 

ment has already surfaced. 
Local pensioners last month 
came out in three to demon- 
strate against a Belgian elec- 
tricity Company following a 
hike in their heating bills. 

But Almaty's real prob- 
lems are much more deep- 
seated. With a papulation of 
about 17 milli on, Kazakstan 
has at least 100 different eth- 
nic groups — the legacy of 
almost two centuries of Tsar- 
ist and Soviet colonisation. 
Increasing rural migration 
to the cities has highlighted 
the festering grudges and 
mutual suspicions har- 
boured by various ethnic 
groups — now based mostly 
nn claims of tHsrrimtna tkm 
and unfair treatment by the 
Kazak government — which 
many believe could lead to 
ethnic clashes, especially if 
the economic situation dete- 
riorates farther. 

The Barakholka market, 
on the outskirts of Almaty, is 
a microcosm of the c ountry 's 
eclectic mix of nationalities, 
where the vendors are as di- 
verse as their wares. On a 
freezing March morning the 
stall-holders wa it patiently 
for custom, speaking In 
strangely hushed tones. 

Lines ofRusslan women of 
all ages, almost hidden be- 
neath massive woollen 
shawls, sit knitting camel- 
hair scarves and socks to 
selL Next to them a group of 
Kazak men stand by endless 
racks of gargantuan ftir 

coais and Cossack-style hats. 
In an adjacent stall sits a 
gold-toothed Uzbek fortune- 
teller, offering her services 
in three languages. Close by 
a hotch-potch of Ukrainians, 
Ulghors and other Chinese 
traders sell everything from 
sizzling meat sticks and fro- 
zen horse heads to platform 
boots and Spice Girls 
posters. 

On the surface the market 
appears to be a model of inte- 
gration --just as in the city 
there is no immediate hint of 
discord. "Don’t befooled,” 
said a Russian economics 
student. “Many Russians are 
very bitter against the Ka- 
zaks- We are discriminated 
against— especially in jobs 
and education — and most 
skilled people grab any op- 
portunity they can to leave 
the country.” 

R ussians no longer 
outnumber the Kazak 
population as they 
once did, due largely to an 
expdnaof Rnaalans and other 
Slav peoples. Perceived mar- 
ginalisation over cultural 
and e du catio na l facilities, as 
wefl as discrimination in 
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ernment, has also prompted 
the migrat io n of substantial 
numbers of Ukrai n ians, Ger 
mans and Poles. Yet as many 
Kazaks admowledge, albeit 
grudgingly, this loss of 
skilled labour has drained 
the economy even further . 

One young Kazak busi- 
nessman, browsing in the 
market, summed up thp gen- 
eral ambivalence towards in- 
comers to die cMy — Russian 
fanners or Western oil mag- 
nates, “We might not partic- 
ularly like who we live with, 
bat we can’t afford not to get 
along with them. Our econo- 
my is in such a mess that we 
need all the help we can get." 

Pragmatism then, rather 
than magnanimity . ™«y he 
the key to what has so far 
kept the hd on the boiling pot 
of Almaty’s "cosmopolitan” 
spirit. 


I S THE light Of enli ghten. 

mem growing dim fogged in 
a new cloud of unknowing? 
After centuries of unraveling 
the tentacles of superstition 
from the solid body of empiri- 
cal proof the line between 
sense and nonsense Is once 
again becoming Wurred. 
Universities are bastions of 

scientific rationality, nothing 
taught but what Is proven, any 
hypothesis put to rigorous test j 
YeS? Onto my desk drops a 
notice from the University of 
Hertfordshire. The Faculty of 
Health and Human Sciences 
boasts it is running the first 
university course on the use of 
Bach Flower Remedies. What 
exactly are they? 

Their manufacturer. Nel- 
son’s, maker of homeopathic 
remedies and aromatherapy 
oils, is paying for half of this 
course. Anna Maxwell of Nel- 
son’s explains these flower 
drops: "They were invented by 
Dr Edward Bach who believed 
emotions are the key to £0- 
health. We know that cancer is 
caused by stress and many dis- 
ease states are caused by the 
pressure of modem living. His 
remedies offer support to the 
emotions." Such as? "White 
Chestnut is for people who 
have thoughts going round and 
round in tbeir heads, hnpa- 
tieos is for file impatient- £3m 
is for if you feel overwhelmed.” 
Is there any proof? "Weft there 
are no formal trials. It's all, a 
bit anecdotal, but we are about 
to address this.” What about 
aromatherapy, any evidence 
there? "Not full-blown clinical 
trials. There are some small 
limited studies" 

Everywhere complementary 
and alternative therapies are 
creeping into universities a nd 
the NHS. Exeter, Southampton 
and Bristol Universities are 
among those that have depart- 


ments of complementary medi- 
cine. The Clinical Senior 
Research Fellow at Southamp- 
ton also runs a sizeable private 
practice in complementary 
therapies. Doctors find grow- 
ing patient demand: one study 
suggested 40 per cent -of GPs 
were referring patients to com- 
plementary remedies. Prince 
Charles has instituted a Foun- 
dation of Integrated Medicine, 
to reconcile orthodox and un- 
orthodox therapies. Yet the 
very terms “complementary” 
or “alternative” imply treat - , 
merits beyond the normal rules 
of proof part magic, part mys- 
tery. After an, if someone dis- 
covers something that works, 
why call It “alternative"? 

Recently Lambeth, Lewi- 
sham and Southwark He al th 
Authority took a bald stand — 
and caused an uproar. They 
discovered their doctors spent 
£250,000 a year — “a hell of a 
lot of new hips” — on alterna- 
tive therapies. After reviewing 
the research evidence, and 
under heavy financial pres- 
sure, they struck homeopathy 
and acupuncture off; to howls 
of protest Now a few other 
hea lth authorities have done 
likewise. (They kept osteop- 
athy and chiropractic, as 
research proved it works In 
the first six weeks of acute 
back pain, but not for chronic 
conditions.) 

Dr Caroline Mawer 
reviewed the research far the 
health authority. "The evi- 
dence for homeopathy just 
isn’t there, not in the most 
respected journals. Some of it 
is very slender, IX>r instance, 
they cla im it helps diarrhoea 
in children, hut the research 
was on a tiny group of children 
In Nicaragua and it only im- 
proved their rate of recovery 
by less than half an hour.” Ho- 
meopathic doctors point to an 


analysis in file Lancet of vari- 
ous disparate trials, which 
seemed to show homeopathy 
was better than a placebo. But 
Dr Mawer demolished it — 
mainly over an error they 
made in "publication bias", 
file well-known problem that 
researchers only publish the 
trials that show a positive 
result while no one bothers to 
publish hundreds more studies 
that show no effect. 

What of patients who say 
they feel better? “Giving pa- 
tients a lot of attention, treat- 
ing them holistically, does 
malm a difference — but I 
would like all our doctors to do 
that anyway,” Dr Mawer says. 
She found GPs were using al- 
ternative referrals to get rid of 
"heart-sink” patients. “But | 
there are better ways to treat 
psychological problems that 
cause physical sickness.” Any- 
way, referring them an for 
complementary treatment 
doesn’t get rid of them. Dr 
Simon Shepherd’s research 
found those who are heavy 
users of alternative therapies 
are also heavy users of the 
NHS. It doesn’t reduce then- 
demands on doctors. 


W HAT is the offlcal NHS 
view? The Department 
of Health says it is “ag- 
nostic”. “It’s all a matter of bal- 
ancing wha t’s clinically 
effective with wh at patients 
want” But should It be? Else- 
where in the Department of 
Health’s brain, there is a very 
different set of priorities. 

Health ministers are settingup 
a National Institute of Clinical 
Effectiveness (Nice), designed 
to ensure that every treatment, 
operation or medicine used is 
the proven best It will root out 
und er-performing doctors and 
useless treatments, spreading 
best practice everywhere. Its , 


watch w ord is evidence-based 
medicine. 

What will Nice do when it 
ocdlides with aU this? Homeop- 
athy is firmly entrenched in 
the NHS. (There are five NHS 
homeopathic hospitals.) Grow- 
ing NHS sums are spent on the 
basis eff no evidence at aU This 
win be a dash of cultures be- 
tween science and superstition, 
reason versus the New Age. 

Some romplementary practi- 
tioners protest that their art is 
not susceptible to clinical 
trials. (“Human’s can’t be 
studied like rats in boxes: the 
patient is a part of their own 
healing process.”) But that sim- 
ply cannot he true. Either 
something makes people better 
or it doesn’t If they could 
prove their placebo effect was 
stronger than any other, even 
that would do as proof of a 
kind. (Though it would create 
an ethical dfietnma: stolid 
doctors knowingly fool patients 
with mumbo-jumbo?) Treating 
file whole person with human- 
ity may he a gift not enough 
doctors have, but that’s not a 
reason to turn to kindlier 
witchdoctors. If we allow a 
return to alchemical thinking, 
well never know what works. 

The more reasonable com- 
plementary practitioners com- 
plata that virtually no research 
money has been spent on clini- 
cal trials. So this is work Nice 
shonld do. A pre-election 
Labour health document prom- 
ised research ftmding to inves- 
tigate complementary medi- 
cine, presumably trying to woo 
the alternative vote. That is a 
promise they should now keep. 
Research might well show 
some alternative treatments 
work. But everything that 
doesn’t work should be sent 
packing from the NHS and uni- 
versities, flying the flag of sci- 
entific proof 


Blair still hopes to get the measure of Murdoch 

Sleeping with a tiger 


American 

graffiti 



Sorry, we can’t waste NHS cash 
on flower power and mumbo-jumbo 



Michael White 

T ONY Blair and Alastair 
Campbell are right 
about one thing. From 
Radio 4 to Fleet Street and 
back, Rupert Murdoch's 
media rivals are obsessed 
with Rupert But so is Down- 
ing Street obsessed with him. 
And both sides are right 
After all, if Mr Blair uses his 
office to quiz Romano Prodi, 
even for 20 seconds, about a 
potential Murdoch take- 
over, that’s news. If his press 
office repeatedly seeks to dis- 
parage reports of the ex- 
change (“a complete joke”, 
“crap”, etc) that now fam- 
iliar tactic is likely to arouse 
even greater interest 

A transcript of last week’s 
exchanges would probably 
show no direct lies wore told 
by Downing Street staff: a i 
denial which is not Quite a I 
denial comes easily with 
practice; “crap”, for exam- 
ple, or “private conversa- 
tion.” Bat the blaster was 
hi ghly misleading about the 
r epor ts, the first of which 


was almost certainly con- 
firmed to La Stampa by an 
Italian Alastair Campbell, 

So much for the media vil- 
lage angle. But It is also real 
money — and real politics. 
This may not be in the ICU 
DuPont league, but the PM^s 
interest — they do not like 
the word “intervention” — 
in a £2 billion investment of 
BSkyB profits in Italy is a 
story, on a market-sensitive 
matter too. Moreover, Mr 
Murdoch is now an Ameri- 
can, one who had done Mr 
Blair a great favour by 
switching the Son’s loyalty 
as soon as the last election 
was announced. ‘“Hie final 
derision will be Rupert Mur- 
doch’s,” my Sun counter- 
part, Trevor Kavanagh, told 
a Guardian seminar 12 i 
months ago. It certainly was. i 
In falrngga, this sort of! 
thing has been going on for 
IO0 years. As early as 1916 
the press lords — Harms- 
worth and Beaverbrook — 
helped topple the Asquith 
premiership. Today the com- 
bination of weak 
governments — everywhere 


— and globalised wall-to- 
wall media has made the 
stakes even higher . 

From tabloids to digital, 
Mr Murdoch is the Napoleon 
of modern media. So Mr 
ftiair is right to invest time 
trying to neutralise anti* ; 
Labour bias erf this former 
Oxford Marxist whose eco- 
nomic determinism still 
shines through Ids manpoHs- 
tic, business strategies. So 
does ids contempt for Brit- 
ain, except as a BSkyB- 
tablold cash-cow. 

The real question is: how 

fer should a premier or pres- 
ident and their stafEk go? 
And is appeasement ulti- 
mately futile? That is what 
Baldwin concluded in 1931 
when be finally turned on 
Beaverbrook and (by then) 
Rothermere for exercising 
“power without responsi- 
bility, the prerogative of the 
harlot throughout the ages.” 

The analogy remains apt: 
politically, Mr Murdoch 
sleeps around. But Mr Blair 
is still a long way from 
reaching that conclusion. 
Though constantly warned 


that he is sleeping with a 

very fat tiger, one who gob- 
bled up Gough Whitlam’s 
Australian Labour premier- 
ship when Tony was in 
school and screwed the Ken- 
nedy^ in Boston, Mr Blair be- 
lieves he has the measure of 
Murdoch and bis kind. Good 
lock. 

He also believes that, if he 
can get Mr Murdoch com- 


The real question is: 
how far should a 
premier go? And is 
appeasement Urtile? 

merdally engaged in 
Europe, he can weaken his 
hostility to the single cur- 
rency, a crucial calculation 
for Blair’s promised referen- 
dum- Unlike some UK manu- 
facturers, the Son does not 
export many copies to Italy. 

If Rupert bought fellow- 
media tycoon Silvio Berios - 1 
coni's Mediaset (the same , 


Berlusconi who cut out the 
middleman and became 
prime minister himself), the 

argument runs, his titles 
might be less crudely xeno- 
phobic. Look how sensitive 
Chris Patten found he Is to 
Chinese feelings! 

It is a decent hope and one 
day someone most get the 
better of Rupert, who is 67 
and (his father died at 68) 
straggling to protect the dy- 
nasty. But Mr Blair is stuck 
with two pre-election lega- 
cies. New Labour was exces- 
sively censorious about Tory 
sleaze, about dodgy Tory 
business links when Jo£ 
and Maggie “batted for Brit- 
ain.” Labour was also over- 
ambitious in its efforts to 


Hence the bullying of 
media and ministers, as in 
this weekend's leaked 
memos from Mr Campbell to 
Harriet Hannan and Frank 
Held- In government both 
problems are harder to 
manage. 

Michael White is the Guardian^ 
Political Editor 


P LUCK one damned 
thing after another 
from the events of the 
last few days and ask yourself 
the qu estio ns that the E ngl ish 
(especially) never ask. What 
Wnri of country are we living 
in? We have a Minister of Cul- 
ture. What culture? We be- 
lieve that there is such a thing 
as society. What society? 

Ifcke a single week of 
damned things. The Oscars 
begin it, and are universally 
reported with gusby rever- 
ence. America's Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences — grey, anonymous, 
calculating — is yet again the 
ultimate arbiter of our cine- 
matic fete. Four British ac- 
tresses, hut only a sporting 
smile and a rush of cleavage to 
, keep them warm. The solitary 
} Brit music-maker from The 
Full Monty is suddenly a 
naHnnaT heroine. 

Bill Clinton, pavilioned in 
1 weighty editorials, discovers 
Africa, and lands in one for- 
t mer British colony (Ghana) 

- before heading for another 
i (Botswana). He gets red car- 
> petings beyond the Queen's 
- imaginings. Meanwhile the 
; Ulster peace “process” isn’t 
; proceeding. Senator George 
- Mitchell, the master of 
, the non-revels, looks glum. 

Plans for a London mayoralty 
• inspired by Rough Rudy, the 
i Mayor of New York, are duly 
1 unveiled. 

- Then we switch on the BBC 

* news. Two little boys have 
i shot four little girls and their 
- teacher in a school play- 
■ ground. The British Broad- 
■ casting Corporation leads its 
I bulletins on the horror 
: throughout the day: the Brlt- 
i Ish press hacks down a few 
l more forests. Where was t h i s 
' playground? Acton. Accring- 
ton, Aberdeen? No: Arkansas. 
Golly, thing s have to get 
; cheerierafter that They do. 
The stars of Friends are in 
London to make an episode. 
Matt and Matthew go to a 
Soho nightclub where a 
blonde lap dancer called Lee 
thinks they liked her. “I could 
feel Matt watching me. He 
seemed mesmerised.” Lee, 29, 
“would like to do some glam- 
our modelling too — and Tm 
saving up for a breast enlarge- 
ment operation”. Meanwhile, 
a few miles across town, the 
Times ceremonially dumps 
Tony Blair in the mire. Yip, he 
did go running to the Italian 
Ihime Minister over Rupert 
Murdoch's bid For the Berlus- 
coni empire. Alastair Camp- 
bell may be obfuscating away, 
but the Murdoch men hi 
America have lost their coy- 
ness. Ouch! Better concen- 
trate, perhaps, on Frank 
Field's “Welfare to Work’’, in 
the footsteps of Bill and 
Hillary. 

And the ironies continue. 
This tapestry unfolds in the 
week that Hof our European 
partners sign up for EMU. 

That raises scant excitement: 
Who cares, when the kids and 
moms of Jonesboro are ween- 
ing on camera? ^ 

N OR are these events, 
and the reactions to 
diem, shallow or ran- 
uorm The Oscars, with natural 
bype. are assumed to define 

national access and failure. 

our media coverage hits ex- 
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i not. The tale would have been 

i thereorthereaboute for a 

S, but with notbinghke 
the resonant hysteria. 

| moms and dads would have 
spoken that fiumy-SJ^tan- 
mage. There would have been 
no simple echoes of Wane 

or Jamie Bulger, no yidconas- 
ties to reignite that o*ddebate. 
no Mirror headlines about 
“Ram bo boy” as a “Natural 
Bom Child Killer”. For Ar- 
kansas. Britain might as well 
be on the other side of the 
Moon. But for Brifein. Jones- 
boro gets treated like Tooting 
or Tottenham. 

This is more than odd. H 
begins to grow choiring. The 

relevance of Jonesboro — if it 
has anv relevance — is that, 
politically, it truly comes 
from another world. Nothing, 
sweet nothing, will be done 
about the murder and the 
mayhem in America’s armed 
and dangerous society. For aU 
the tears and the wailings, no- 
body — a week on Monday — 
will have turned in a gun or 
promulgated a new law. The 
Straw crackdown here after 
Dunblane would be blankly 
impossible the re. 

T HUS the torrent of 
articles examining 
America’s obsession 
with the gun: but barely a 
trickle making the fundamen- 
tal connection which lies be- 
yond. The United States is not 
a society like ours, peopled by 
men and women like us. It is a 
deeply foreign land, and — in 
that sense — deeply alien. 

No value judgments here. 1 
(perhaps like you) find fasci- 
nation and some inspiration 
as the Statue of Liberty hoves 
into view. But what 1 don’t 
find is a country which, in 





Who cares-, when 
the kids and moms 
of Jonesboro 
are weeping? 

most of its instincts, reminds 
me of Britain — only of an 
ersatz United Kingdom 
mocked up on the MGM back- 
lot and peddled wholesale as 
though it were the real thing. * 
The Government, like 
every modem British govern- 
ment doesn t seem to sense 
that divide. Tony Blair, hi- 
zarrely. doesn’t see the can- 
yon of understanding which 
tween his cosylngs 
with Clinton in the White 

^ visionary chats 
to the French Assembly He 
doesn't realise that there has 
choice, however gentle 
hoover benign. He compre- 
hends, perhaps to excess the 

^raltraditions^hSlp 

old Ireland. 
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One Nation 
aspirations 

Consensus is the key 

TOE Conservatives returned to big C words 

cem care - compasssion, con- 

gS, Their party political broadcast on 

wrn£m I ! e ' ran ** soundtrack from 
WiUmm Hague's annual conference speech: 
f want everyone to understand: compas- 
fJJJJ J a bolt-on extra; it is at the very 
^re of Conservatism.*’ The Conservative 
Council meeting in Harrogate at the week- 
continued with the same theme. And in 
yesterday s Observer, William Hague was 
?K Sn , to Slgnal a possible U-tum on 
the party's longstanding opposition to the 
njimmum wage. Yet, contrast this One 
Nation Tory revivalism with the party’s 
pe^ and pathetic point-scoring response to 
r'rank Field’s green paper on welfare 
reform last week. 

The Conservatives are in danger of mak- 
ing the same mistake over the restructur- 
ing of the welfare state as they did with its 
feunch 50 years ago. Their criticism of the 
Beveridge Report, which created national 
social insurance, and their vote against the 
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Labour Act setting up the National Health 
service, has haunted them for five decades. 
An opposition party’s role is to oppose, but 
if it moves from constructive opposition to 
petty political point-scoring on serious 
reforms, it just demeans itself. Even Con- 
servative commentators appeared appalled 
by the shadow social security secretary’s 
yah -boo response to last week’s proposals. 
What made it even more demeaning was 
the fact that Frank Field had gone out of his 
way to be non-partisan in setting out 
Labour’s plan. The Labour minister is only 
too aware of the need for bipartisan agree- 
ment if long-term reform is to be achieved. 

Take pensions. Britain has been bedev- 
illed by its failure to achieve a consensus. 
In the last three decades there has been a 
succession of plans — Crossman, Joseph, 
Castle, Fowler and now Denham — with 
successive ministers either dramatically 
changing their predecessors* plans- or even 
tearing them up. How does a society plan 
for its retirement when state pension 
schemes have an average shelf-life of five 
years? That’s one reason why so many — 
over half of workers — have opted fer the 
private market Until now, chaos in the 
state system has left the pensions industry 
unperturbed. It has only meant more busi- 
ness. But a new world begins with all major 


political parties agreed that the private 
pensions industry will be playing an even 
more important role. This is even more 
reason for the Conservatives to demon- 
strate some statesmanship — otherwise 
they wiUfhU foul of this powerful insurance 
lobby. The Tories should never forget that 
as well as losing the early 1940s’ social 
policy debate they lost the 1945 election too. 

If Frank Field can be photographed on 
the same sofa as Harriet Harman after 
their rows, William Hague should be able 
to join Tony Blair in redesigning Bever- 
idge. Indeed, if he wants the public to 
believe the new Conservative commitment 
to compassion, he must signal his readi- 
ness to search for a consensus. Otherwise 
Joe Public may hold on to the old view of 
the Tories. In Hague’s words: arrogant, 
selfish and conceited. 

Immoral bank 

Jewish assets must be repaid 

THIS week ministers will attempt to heal a 
wound that has hurt for over 50 years. It 
will issue a report on the vexed business of 
“ex-enemy property" — the assets of refu- 
gees from Nazism, most of them Jews, who 


regarded Britain as a safe place to put their 
money- Except their, money was not safe. 
First it was frozen, along with all “enemy 
assets", by the Treasury. Then much of it 
was handed over to British companies to 
compensate them for the losses they had 
incurred abroad, whether by Nazi occupa- 
tion or communist takeover. In other 
words, Jews who had lost everything could 
not even claim the money that was theirs — 
instead they were made to pay for the sins 
of their persecutors. 

On Friday the Department of Trade and 
Industry will announce the Government’s 
proposals to make amends — not just for 
the diversion of assets, but also for the post- 
war rules which made it near-impossible 
for Holocaust victims to reclaim their sav- 
ings. Records show the unclaimed rash 
could run into the hundreds of millions of 
pounds in today’s money. The Guardian 
reported on Saturday that the likeliest plan 
is a compensation fond of about £2 million 
to repay the survivors of Nazism. 

If this is what the Government suggests 
on Friday it will be a grave disappointment. 
For one thing the sum of money is paltry 
— a fraction of the estimated £35 million 
deposited in Britain at 1945 prices. For 
another, Jewish groups say they are not 
interested in “compensation" a “hardship 


fund” or a “gesture”. Such a move would 
miss the point these claimants are not a 
charity case — the money belongs to them. 

More deeply, if the Government takes 
this route it will be dodging wh at, in some 
ways, is the key purpose of the exercise: 
feeing up to the conduct of its predecessors 
two generations ago. It is this reck oning 
with the past that activists say they want 
most Of course the pressures of war and 
post-war reconstruction meant ethical cor- 
ners had to be cut but now, 50 years on, it 
is surely time for every nation to recognise 
and admit what they did. Britain’s record is 
better than most we fought the Nazis to 
defeat and we took in a modest number of 
Jewish refugees. But now Britain risks 
being alone in refusing to address its past; 
even the Swiss took steps to make amends 
last week. Politically, the Government is 
keen to heal relations with the Jewish 
community bruised by Robin Cook’s visit 
to Israel and in time for Tony Blair’s 
upcoming trip to the country. If London 
were to follow the lead set by Washington 
— which is said to be establishing a 20- 
person commission on the linked questions 
of wartime assets, gold and art treasures — 
it would help that immediate process and a 
graver one, too: the reckoning with the 
darkest period in the century’s history. 


Orange and 
tomato soup 

I WOULD be intrigued to 
I know Anne Atkins’s source 
for her claim that Stanley Ku- 
brick withdrew A Clockwork 
Orange in UK after realising it 
incited violence (Nurse, the 
screens, The Week, March 28). 

This ignores the more plau- 
sible explanation that he with- 
drew the film because he was 
fed up with hysterical, sensa- 
tionalised and wildly inaccu- 
rate articles in the British, 
media that blamed his film for 
every act of violence between 
fra release and its withdrawal 
18 months later. Why did he 
not withdraw the film every- 
where else as well? 

Michael Brooke. 

London. 

LJ AS anyone got a copy of an 
American film pointed 
particularly at the British 
market (The crying game, GZ, 
March 27)? I would like to see 
one and compare It with our 
conscious efforts to create 
success over there. Can’t you 
just hear the man from Deut- 
sche Gramopbon saying, “Can 
you go back and give It an- 
other go Mr Beethoven; the 
hook just won’t work in the 
US grunge market?” Let’s 
hope Sally Hibbin and her 
peers keep making films that 
people want to watch regard- 
less of their own backgrounds. 
Andrew Allen. 

Sevenoaks, Kent. 

I AN Sansoxn’s food-obsessed 
review of Nick Hornby's 
AboutaBoy(ABoyinmy 
soup, G2, March 26) was itself 
a sour old mess of grits. With 
his toffee nose in the air, Ian 
makes sure we are aware of 
his knowledge of contempo- 
rary pop music and not so con- 
temporary American fiction 
by offering numerous refer- 
ences and opinions but pre- 
cious little insight. So whilst 
ensuring that I shall always 
think of Mr Hornby as a tin of 
tomato soup. Mr Sansom shall 
ever be to me a cold spotted 
dick. 

Richard Mnsgrave. 

Stafford. 


Racism behind bars 


1 A fHEN I first read of 
l/W Richard Tilt's 
V V remarks on the high 
rate of deaths of blacks in 
prison (Anger at gaffe over 
black's jail death, March 27) £ 
was prepared to say it was the 
unfortunate utterance of a 
man under pressure from Mr 
Paxman. But then he told 
Radio 4 that one of the de- 
ceased had been suffering 
from sickle cell anaemia and 
that finding justified his sug- 
gestion that Afro-Caribbean 
people were more susceptible 
to asphyxiation. With such a 
considered reply, I would have 
thought that Mr Till would 
find it difficult to refute the 
charge of racism. 

As a practising banister, I 
am aware that for every death 
of a black man in prison, 
many more are blatantly tar- 
geted and abused, racially or 
physically, by those who are 
supposed to be looking after 
their welfare. What Mr Tilt 
has done is to encourage that 
element tn his employment 
Leroy Redhead. 

London. 

R ichard Tat whom i 
know from serving on the 
steering committee of the 
Prison Service Review last 


year, is not a racist The 
Prison Service was concerned 
about restraint-related deaths 
in prisons and the preponder- 
ance of black prisoners who 
had died In this way. One 
piece of advice it received was 
that black people with sickle- 
cell condition may he more 
vulnerable because of lower 
oxygen take-up in their blood. 
The Prison Service recognised 
that similar problems might 
arise for any prisoner with a 
condition which caused lower 
blood-oxygen levels and 
issued new guidelines on 
restraint Since then there 
have been no further deaths. 

The Prison Service under 
Richard Tilt has been making 
every effort to eradicate rac- | 
ism and create less brutal 
regimes in trying circum- 
stances (not the least, the pre- 
vious home secretary). 

Prof Colin Talbot. 

University of Glamorgan, 
Pontypridd. 

I AMa civilian seconded to 
the Prison Service. Mr Tilt is 
a genuinely caring individual 
who has been consistent in his 
concern for the prisoners as 
weD as the staff The Prison 
Service needs a man of his 
type of commitment to help it 


recover from the battering it 
received at the hands of the 
Conservatives. Good morale 
and discipline are, after all, 
the prisoners* best hope offair 
and humane treatment. 
Malcolm Revis. 

Rochester, Kent 

S O Richard Tilt argues 
black people are more 
likely to suffer positional as- 
phyxia than whites and that 
the causes are physiological. 
He's right- People with black 
skins (a physiological differ- 
ence) are indeed more likely to 
be strangled by prison officers. 

Or have 1 misunderstood him? 
Roy Smith. 

London. 

A LTON Manning was bra- 
/v tally assaulted by seven 
men. To have returned their 
verdict of unlawfully killed, 
the inquest jury must have 

been satisfied beyond a 
reasonable doubt that death 
resulted from a homicidal 
crime — the same standard as 
required in a criminal trial 
Presumably we can expect an 
announcement soon of man- 
slaughter or murder prosecu- 
tions against these men. 

Gary Slapper. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


Low morale puts stress on NHS 


THOUSANDS of nurses like 
I me have left the NHS be- 
cause of work-related stress 
(Sick leave costs NHS £700m a 
year, March 25). Turnover in- 
hospitals is estimated to cost 
each trust £1.5 million a year, 
about £5,000 to replace each 
nurse. 

The basic problem is that 
staff have little job satisfac- 
tion, working on a disorga- 
nised conveyor belt Patients 
are not cared for in the way 
nurses would like them to be. 
Project 2000 is a failure: a loss 
of dedicated students on the 
wards, ill treatment ofSENs 
and failed NVQ training for 
care assistants. 


The Patient's Charter in- 
duces hostility towards nurses 
and doctors. Introducing 
“named nurses” has simply 
passed the buck, turning 
nurses into isolated unsup- 
ported, stressed-out and 
frightened “one-man teams". 

Trusts fragmented hospitals 
into directorates, each with 
fhelr own budgets. Managers 
were recruited from places like 
supermarkets. Some of these 
turned senior nurses' heads 
wife sales talks and expensive 
trips to America to take on US 
Ideas of ward design and man- 
agement 

In the past nurses were 
trained to deal with ill n ess and 


1 death. Team nursing involved 
aB the ward's nursing staff tak- 
ing on the responsibility 
together for their patients and 
each other. Now most nurses 
are treated like remote units to 
be shuffled around on a rota, 
forced to work “flexible” shifts 
regardless oftheir home cir- 
cumstances or the effect on 
their health. 

Though health authorities 
and the Government are aware 
they have a serious problem, 
they have been too stubborn to 
admit that mounting sick 
leave needs to be tackled at 
source, by reviewing training, 1 
and the ward environment and | 
working conditions. Butter 
many nurses it win be too late. 1 
Frances Wheatley . | 

Poole, Dorset 
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Another side of John Keats 


B OB DYLAN'S status as a 
poet proper, as claimed by 
Chris Smith (Fade for away , 
dissolve., .to Dylan, March 
27) should be clear enough 
from such superbly reflective 
lines as “The violence of a 
summer's dream" or 'Tree- 
tops uprooted ’neath a high 
crescent moon". 

On the link with Keats, the 
latter’s La Belle Dame Sans 
Mend is based on the Angjo- 
Scottish ballad tradition, 
which itself crossed the Atlan- 
tic and was a formative influ- 
ence on Dylan — who has 
recorded ballads like House 
Carpenter, and has recently, 
in his music and in inter- 
views, reminded the world of 
his roots In the folk tradition. 
The folk element common to 
Dylan and Keats suggests that 
you may be over-simplifying 


Out of order 

VOU mention buying mail 
I order via the Internet (Is 
this the price! should be pay- 
ing, Jobs and Money, March 
28). I recently had an unpleas- 
ant surprise, courtesy of HM 
Customs and the Royal Mail 
when I bought two CDs and a 
T-shirt from a US mail-order 
company. 

The goods cost $7350 plus 
postage and packing of $14.00. 
billed to me on my credit card 
as £51.7 L Before these items 
could be delivered to me, how- 
ever, I had to pay additional 
charges in this country of 
£15165. made up of £1.81 import 
duty, £9.64 VAT and a Post 
Office clearance fee of £1 JO. 


Former prime minister sets 
record straight on Lestor 


matters by presenting the 
comparisons as “high culture 
versus low culture". 
Christopher RoHason. 

Metz, France. 

C OMPARING words to be 
read and words to be sung 
is fatuous (Leader, March 28). 
How does Lorenz Hart stack 
up against John Donne? Who 
cares. As for the suggestion 
that the words and works of 
Bob Dylan probably won’t “en- 
dure”, they already have. But 
remind me: who was Frank 
Kennode again? Not, by the 
way. “tbe geometry of inno- 
cence"— Dylan would never 
write such a meaningless ab- 
straction— but “the geometry 
of innocent flesh on the heme” 
(Tombstone Blues). 

Tony Walton. 

Hove, East Sussex. 


1 When 1 queried this wzth 
the Post Office, I was told it 
was EU policy to make these 
charges on goods worth more 
than £18 imported from out- 
side the Community. When I 
said that I had checked the 
value of the goods against the 
amount of duty charged and 
found a discrepancy, 1 was told 
that VAT had also been 
charged on the postage and 
packing. 

David Leversedge. 

Steyning, W Sussex. 

We regret that many letters have 
not arrived because of a postal 
strike. We do not publish letters 
where only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a 
postal address. The Country i 
Diary Is on page 13. 


lOLIALangdoniswrongto 
U say that it was at my initia- 
tive that Joan Lestor was 
“switched from the Foreign 
Office” (Legend of the Left, 
Obituary, March 28). On the 
contrary, it was as a result of 
my specific request that she 
joined me as a junior minister 
at tbe Foreign Office, because 
I valued her life-long commit- 
ment to anti-racism and to the 
developing worid. 

I certainly did not ask for 
her to be moved from the For- 
eign Office and was very sorry 
when she decided to go to Edu- 
cation, and even more regret- 
ful when she later resigned 
from that department and 
from the government alto- 
gether. Neither of these deci- 
sions affected her longstand- 
ing personal friendship with 
my wife and myself, which 
remained until the end. 

Lord Callaghan. 

London. 

M ichael White was 
wrong to say (Labour vet- 
eran Joan Lestor dies aged 66, 
March 28) that Joan Lestor 
resigned from Harold Wil- 
son’s Government in 1976 be- 
cause of their decision to post- 
pone the raising of the school- 
leaving age. She resigned, as 
Julia Langdon said in her obit- 
uary, because of cuts (by De- 
nis Healey) in the education 
budget which affected nurs- 
ery schools— and she was suc- 
ceeded by Margaret Beckett 
It was Roy Jenkins as chan- 
cellor who persuaded Wilson's 


previous government in 1968 
to postpone the raising of the 
school-leaving age. It was 
raised to 16 when Margaret 
Thatcher was secretary of 
state for education in 1972. 
Richard Jameson. 

Aldbury, Herts. 


Capital joke 

PHIL Redmond mav wen 
I have cause for complaint 
about the Beeb's concentra- 
tion on London (Blair's two 
nations drift apart. The Week, 
March 28), but the Government 
cannot be tarred with tbe same 
brush. One only has to check 
the constituencies of Cabinet 
members to realise this: Tony 
Blair (Sedgefield, Durham), 
John Prescott (Hull East), 
Robin Cook (Livingston) Gor- 
don Bttmn (Dunfermline East) 
etc. Oftbe 20 Cabinet members 
in tbe Commons, only three 
have London seats: Frank Dob- 
son, Chris Smith, and Harriet 
Hannan. 

TTmHalL 

London. 

/"YF COURSE any British 
V—/ city “would kdl” for Lon- 
don’s transport network — tt 
would probably work effi- 
ciently In a smaller dty. As It 
is, we have to put up with a 
service which makes us a 

lau ghing Ktnric among 

Europe’s capitals. 

Michael HolUOk. 

London. 


your book. 

your ticket 


Endpiece: Citizen’s charter 


Roy 

Hattersley 


I T SEEMS that the Ftlhrer 
is coming back into fash- 
ion — not (at least in this 
country) as an object of 
veneration, but as a debating 
point to be employed as an 
alternative to serious argu- 
ment. A month ago, John 
Mortimer ended his defence 
of fox hunting with the poiv 
tentous revelation that ft had 
been banned in tbe Third 
Reich. In last Thursday’s 
Times, w ith am Rees Mogg 
concluded bis polemic against 
changing the voting system 
with the solemn warning that 
proportional representation 
"gave us Hitler”. 

■ Perhaps he got the idea for 
mafemg our flesh creep fro® 
fee Daily Telegraph. OnTues- 
day that paper reported that 
Patrick Tobin, the head of » 
Scottish public school a* 1 ” 


chairman of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, had accused Pro- 
fessor Michael Barber of 
“adopting the failed approach 
of fee French Revolution and 
Nazi Germany”. Barber — the 
head of the Department of 
Education's Standards and 
Effectiveness Unit — had 
spoken to the Secondary 
Heads' Association on the im- 
portance of encouraging good 
citizenship rather than teach- 
ing what used to be called 
“religious knowledge". 

Mr Mortimer’s opposition 
to tbe anti-Wood sports lobby 
is directed towards what he 
regards as their intolerance.. 
But he does not really believe 
that a process which began 
with the protection of foxes 
would aid with the persecu- 
tion of the Jews. Nor does 
Lord Rees Mogg imagine that 
if the Jenkjfos Commission j 
recommends fee introduction ! 
of the single transferable 
vote, we will soon have a 
National Front majority In 
parliament- E do not know 
Patrick Tobin, but if he 
thinifB feat Professor Bar- 
ber’s good citizens will either 
turn Westminster Abbey into 
a Temple of Reason or form 
their children into Hie Blair 
Youth, his school is in urgent 
need of help from tbe Stan- 
dards Effectiveness Unit 

Hie three gentleman were 
not really interested in the 
relevance of their compari- 


sons. They aspired to be offen- 
sive and succeeded only in 
being absurd. I doubt If they 
refuse to listen to Wagner 
because he was Hitler’s 
fhvourtte composer or boycott 
motorways rather than drive 
In the manner which Efitler 
encouraged when he invested 
in the German autobahn. 

And how, according to the 
Tobin view of history, did 
Nazi Germany's approach to 
religious education fail? If he 
is suggesting that Professor 
Barber, like Dr Goebbels, 
wants to suppress organised 
Christianity, he is in error 
about the attitude of both par- 
ties to his spurious unholy 
aTHonre Being a moralist, he 
will confirm that two wrongs 
do not make nonsense 
plausible. 

Although the news may not 
have reached the private see - 1 
tor of Scottish sec on dary edu- 
cation, the complaint that the 
Jews are currently making 
against Pope Pins KB is that 
he was prepared to ignore the 
enormities of the Nazi regime 
as long as it allowed the Cath- 
olic Church in Germany in 
general (and Baveria in par- 
ticular) to maintain its place 

in the hearts, minds and con- 
sciousness of the people. The 
allegation may be a slander. 
But the feds on which it is 
founded — fee Rope’s silence 
an a tbe Church’s security — 
are beyond dispute. So was 


the high moral tone of Profes- 
sor Barber’s lecture on a 
school’s duty to encourage 
ar>a inculcate what he de- 
scribed as generally accept- 
able ethical principles. 

T HE ONE bonus pro- 
vided by Mr Tobin's 
outburst is the atten- 
tion which it has fo- 
cused on Professor Barber’s i 
pious opinions. Barber be- 
lieves that “an amoral society 
of unfettered individualism, 
competing in global markets 
on mobile telephones in a 
world where inequality is in- 
creasing, is inconsistent with 
ensuring a planet for the 
future generations". 1 would 
not myself have described fee 
contemporary Hfiamma in ex- 
actly those words, but It is 
diffirMit to disagree wife the 
general thrust of the Barber 
argument. 

It may be that Mr Tobin — 
the shop steward of the public 
gnfriirii headmasters’ union — 
was more worried about Pro- 
fessor Barber's language than 
the drift of his thought In the 
lecture, fee word “citizen- 
ship” was used to describe 
+hj» human obligation to be 
members one of another, and 
"Citizen" — to those whose 
knowledge of the French Rev- 
olution is based on Baroness 
Orczy’s Scarlet Pimpernel 
novels — means heroic aristo- 
crats being herded to the guil- 


lotine by unshaven Jacobins 
wife tricolour cockades in 
their caps. But 1 suspect that 
Mr Tobin (whose reading hab- 
its are unknown to roe) was 
incensed by another word 
which appeared in fee lecture 
— minority. 

Professor Barber commit- 
ted tbe u nfo r giva ble crime of 
describing fee current state 
of Christianity in Britain. It 
has, he said in less than emol- 
lient language: "Become a mi- 
nority interest, still hugely 
influential hintorirany and 
culturally but no longer able 
to claim unquestioning obedi- 
ence even amongst its adher- 
ents and finding it necessary 
and painful to change.” It is 
the accuracy of that judgment 

that provokes resentment 
amongst the worshipping- 
classes. Mr Tobin's reaction 
is comparable to the response 
of football supporters who, 
knowing that their team is to 
be relegated, are angered be- 
yond reason by rival fens 
chawHng , “Going down! Go- 
ing down!" As my mother | 
used to say, truth hurts. 

The decline of organised 
Christianity is a truth which ; 
we will have to accept if we 
are to build a more tolerant 
and more cohesive society. I 
suspect that in this country 
more people now go to 
mosques, gurd wares, temples 
and synagogues on Fridays 
and Saturdays than turn up at 


churches and chapels on Sun- 
days. We may be able to build 
on what Professor Barber 
w>ih “the still highly influen- 
tial Christian legacy*’ to cre- 
ate a mutually respected 
moral code. But attempts to 
impose the formalities of that 
faith — by formal acts of wor- 
ship in schools or religious 
education concerned exclu- 
sively with Christianity — is 
not fee way to do it. 

If Mr Tobin pauses for a 
moment, he may come to the 
conclusion that the reference i 
to Nazi Germany was unac- 1 
ceptably offensive and the i 
comparison with fee French 
Revolution an embarrassing I 
Indication of historic preju- 
dice. It was Napoleon — the 
heir to 1789 — who intro- 
duced France’s good neigh- 
bour laws, the legal obligation 
of one citizen to go to the aid 
of another in distress. These 
days, people are rarely prose- 
cuted for failing to jump into 
canals in order to rescue 
drowning babies or for ne- 
glecting to rush into burning 
buildings in search of old 
ladles overcame by smoke. 
But almost uniquely, the idea 
of mutual assistance has been 
built Into the French constitu- 
tion. Professor Barber wanted 
to do no more than discuss 
how that admirable concept 
could be encouraged. . The 
sooner he tries -again the 
better. 


to 1 

success 

(If only you can get the ■ 
damn thing poMsbad) 


This year tens of 

thousands of manuscripts wfl 
be sept by would be authors to 
pubfistwtg houses and Rterary 
agents in Britain. Almost al wl 
be rejected Quality wffl not 
necessarily be the issue. It 
could mean that some of this 
country's best authors may 
never be discovered or 
recognised 

Citron Press is Britain's most 
unique pubfehing company. 
Each year we offer writers of 
fiction the opporhrity to jom 
our New Auftors' Cooperative; 
to have their works printed and 
aggressively marketed to the 
pubfc, through the Citron Press 

If you wfsfi to be part of 
this progressive pvtBshhg 

house and have your 
manuscript considered, 

please caff free on 

0800 013 6533 

tnaidw ttlrtw ft00*m to 6J0 p«S 


Book Club. Martin Amis, 
arguah/y Brian's foremost 
contemporary author, and 
Patron of Citron Press, 
beBeves that... 

46 ...Citron Press unit 
give (authors) what the 
vanity presses -have never 
pretended to offer, an 
audience, a fair hearing, 
and a chance to excel .** 

We are not a vanity press, nor 
are we a tradffional pubfishing 
house. We are the publishing 
concept of the future, faxing 
the smartest solutions to 
pubfisftsig and promoting New 
Authors to a wide and 
appreciati v e audience. 
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Joan Maynard 


A daughter 
of the soil 

J 


OAN Maynard, who 
has died aged 76. win 
be remembered 

above all for the part 

she played in ending 


the tied-oottage system that 
caused misery for many rural 
workers and their Gunnies. 
Within days other election to 
Parliament In October 1974. 
she wrote to 10 members of 
the Cabinet urging that a bin 
to end tied cottages be in- 
cluded in the Queen’s Speech. 

She was unsuccessful first 
time around but, within two 
years, thanks mainly to her 
tireless lobbying, the Rent 
(Agriculture) Act was on the 
statute book. It did not go as 
far as she would have liked. 
Estate workers were ex- 
empted — the only hope of get- 
ting such a measure past the 
landed interests in the House 
of Lords. But the Act gave 
agricultural workers security 
of tenure and brought them 
within the scope of the Rent 
Acts. It will be her monument 

Joan Maynard was born in 
the North Yorkshire village of 
Easlngwold. Her father was a 
small former, who spent the 
1920s and 1930s trying to 
scratch a living Grom 17 acres 
offend. Joan attended the vil- 
lage school at Ampleforth and 
left aged 14. her formal educa- 
tion at an end. She is one of 
the few working-class women 
ever to have been elected to 
Parliament. 

Shortly before the war, the 
Maynards abandoned the 
struggle with the form and 
moved to Thomton4e-Street, 
where they took over the pest 
office and the smallholding 
that went with it Joan helped 
with both and. during the war. 
did a post round. She said 
afterwards: “That was my 
first lesson in economics. 1 
was paid less than the men. *' 

Alter the war, she got in- 
volved in politics. Until 1945, 
the rule of the squirearchy in 
North Yorkshire was virtually 
unchallenged. The foDlowing 
year. Joan and a handful of 
other people met in Thirsk to 
found a Labour Party branch. 
She was chosen by default as 
secretary and, later, as agent, 
which she remained until her 
election to Parliament By the 
time she stepped down as 
agent, the Thirsk and Malton 
constituency, despite being a 
Tory stronghold, had around 
2,000 Labour Party members, 
making it one of the biggest in 
the country. 

In the early 1950s, Joan 
stood in South Eilvingtoa as a 
labour candidate for the dis- 
trict council — the first con- 
tested election in that village 
for a quarter of a century. She 
won by two votes. Next came 
the county council, to which 
she was elected in 1958. defeat- 
ing the local chemist The 
following year, she defeated 
the parson, and only met her 
match in 1961 when the squire 
himself put up against her. 
Three years later, she made a 
comeback — defeating the 
squire. Her supporters sang 
The Red Flag on the steps erf 
Thirsk town hall. 

In 1954. she became York- 


shire county secretary of the 
Agricultural Workers' Union, 
and so began her long trade- 

union career. Before long, sbe 
was a thorn in the side of the 
anion appar&chiks. They 
never managed to damp her 
down; three times running 
she was elected union vice- 
president. and when It proved 
impossible to vote her out, the 
oligarchy abolished the post. 

In 1972, two years before en- 
tering Parliament, she was 
elected to the Labour's 
National Executive Commit- 
tee, on which she remained 
for aB but one of foe next 15 
years. In this capacity, she 
played an important part in 
the struggle between right and 
left that rent the party in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. 
Since she invariably sided 
with the members against the 
leadership, she was naturally 
more popular with foe rank 
and file than with many of her 
parliamentary colleagues. 

1 first met Joan in Septem- 
ber 1974. when we were both 
candidates for the parliamen- 
tary nomination for High 
Peak in Derbyshire, then a 



She had ultimate 
faith in the people 
of the sort that has 
deserted most 
activists by the 
time they are 30 


Tory-held marginal. Neither 
of us was successful, which. In 
Joan’s case, turned out. to be 
an enormous stroke of luck. A 
few days later, Sheffield 
Brigbtside, a Labour strong- 
hold, de-selected its sitting 
MP, Eddie Griffiths. Joan was 
chosen to succeed him. Three 
weeks later, she was in Parlia- 
ment High Peak stayed Tory. 

Joan was always courteous, 
but never minced her words. 
She bad a keen sense of class 
struggle. She often talked of 
“their people" and "our 
people". She was politically 
fearless. Sbe was. for example, 
one of only a dozen MPs to 
vote against the Prevention of 
Terrorism Act from foe out- 
set She also favoured British 
withdrawal from Ireland, and 
never hesitated to say so. 

Her espousal of left-wing 
causes, in language that was 
straightforward but never 
strident led some people to 
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brand her a zealot- They did 
not know her. How could 
someone who replaced the pic- 
ture of Lenin on her living- 
room wall with wateretdoura 
by Nicholas Ridley be a 
zealot? She also formed some 
unlikely alliances. On. the 
agricultural select committee, 
she often teamed up with foe 
Independent-minded TOry, Sir 
Richard Body, to oppose the 
excesses of factory forming; 
which had desecrated the 
countryside She loved. 

Neil Kinnock was right 
when be said of hen "Joan 
never bothers to wrap up her 
statements with foe usual res- 
ervations and ftk earned 
her a reputation in some cir- 
cles as a wln gamring feft je In 
fact, she is a very gentle per- 
son. She has niHrnatP mb in 
the people of foe sort foot has 
deserted most political activ- 
ists by foe time they are 30. It 
is absolute Insurance against 

ilkflhwlnnmMit " 

Joan’s life was never easy. 
In 1953, she moved with her 
parents to Sowerby, where 
they rented what was then a 
rundown cottage. She even- 
tually bought it and gradually 
converted it into a comfort- 
able home, where she lived 
tmtfl foe end of her life. As her 
parents’ health der-Hned, she 
found herself — foe younger 
daughter — looking after first 
and the other. Dur- 
ing the early 1970s, there was 
a hrfeT respite until her elder 
sister, Elsie, returned from 
America with Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease and it fen to Joan to take 

nwpnnrih flHy for hor 

A few days before die died, I 
told Joan that i ihiwM know- 
ing her as one of the great 
privileges of my life. I will not 
be the only ww of her many 
friends to feel that way. 


Chris Muffin 

Peter Medhurst writes: I 

first met Joan Maynard dur- 
ing foe 1964 general election 
campaign. We soon got talk- 
ing about Vietnam, public 
ownership of land, rural 
issues, such as tlw environ- 
ment, low pay and agricul- 
tural tied cottages. She was 
not interested In promoting 


herself, just her socialism. To 
her, countryside issues were 
just as Important to the urban 
dweller as to the rural one. 
She felt that the importance of 
farm workers to society had 
not been recognised and was 
very angry right up to the 
end . 

Locally, she was held in 
high esteem and her support 
of the local community was 
legend. She fought ag ainst 
electricity pylons going over 
her beloved Hamhleton HiTl*; 
she detested the Common 
Agricultural Policy for its de- 
struction of the countryside. 
Her work with the Yorkshire 
Rural Community Council 
meant a great deal to her and 
If there were any struggles go- 
ing on — whether it he min- 
ers or Magnet joinery work- 
ers — she was there giving 
active support. 

Joan sometimes gave the 
appearance of living solely for 
campaigning, but there was 
nothing better she liked than 
to walk, with friends on her 
beloved Yorkshire moors, ar- 
riving home for tea and crum- 
pets while listening to the 
classical and folk music that 
she loved. She was a gener- 
ous, warm-hearted and 
hlghly-principled person and 
will be greatly missed. 

David Bimkatt, who suc- 
ceeded Maynard as MP for 
Sh effield BriEhtside. yester- 
day called iter “a redoubtable 
fighter for socialism, who was 
a good friend of agricultural 
workers and someone who 
was embraced with warmth 
by foe steel workers of South 
Yorkshire. It is a great pity 
she did not live to see Imple- 
mentation of the national 
minimtim wage, which she es- 
poused so strongly.*’ 


(Vera) Joan Maynard, politician 
and trade unionist, bom July 5, 
1921; died March 27, 1998 
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Motor roller Ferry Porsche with convertible and coupe versions of his famous car ‘all of them highly-covetable toys for the Cast and wealthy* 

Ferry Porsche 


Driving right down the fast lane 


F ERRY Porsche, who 
has died aged 88, was 
given his first proper 
car — a two-cylinder, 
3J> horsepower Job. built by 
his famous father, fbndmand 
— as a Christmas present in 
1919. He was 10 years old. Fer- 
dinand, eager to see If his be- 
loved son might be a chip off 
the old block, prepared to 
show him how to drive. Be- 
fore he had a chance, the boy 
dropped the clutch and 
whizzed off as if he had been 
driving far years. 

In fact. Ferry had been driv- 
ing vast and ancient chain- 
driven Anstro-Dalmlers 
around the motor works of 
which his father was boss for 
the past, six months. A little 
chap, he had stood on tip-toe 
to press the heavy dutches of 
those road-going Valkyries 
and to see along their bonnets 
well enough to steer. From 
that Christmas, the Stuttgart 
police turned a Mind eye as 
he raced aronnd town in his 
very own Porsche. 

Ferry, who was born at the 
family estate in Wlener-Neus- 
tadt, Austria, seemed geneti- 
cally en gineer ed to design, 
test, race, develop and sell 
fast cars. They dominated vir- 
tually every moment cf his 
life, save when this reserved 


man was out hmiting t siding, 
or fussing over his favourite 
niraH aipa and fox terriers. 
Until his death, he had been 
an active honorary chairman 
of the supervisory hoard of 
Porsche AG, the world’s last 
major independent maker of 
sports cars. 

Asked on his 85th birthday 
which was his favourite mod- 
el. he answered: “The next 
one”. Never a man to look 
back, perhaps this was jnst as 
wetL For, althoug h Ferry cre- 
ated the superbly-engineered, 
lightweight sports and racing 
cars, beginning with the 358 
in 1948, that have been associ- 
ated with the family name 
ever since, his history was 
dark and even murky. 

He helped' his father de- 
velop the Volkswagen and 
was very dose to Hitler, who 
promoted the project with 
rapt enthusiasm. Of Hitler, he 
was to say: “He was simpatico 
if you knew him personally”. 
So, presumably, was Himm- 
ler, who made the young 
Porsche an honorary SS offi- 
cer. Living up to this honour. 
Ferry used thousands of Rus- 
sian prisoners-of-war, among 
other slave labourers, during 
the second world war to help 
his father dpsig n an d build 
military versions of the 


Sir Samuel Curran 


The science of 
war and peace 


S IR Samuel Curran, who 
has died aged 85, was 
one of foe elite group of 
British scientists who played 
a key role in several second 
world war developments, in- 
cluding radar and foe atomic 
bomb. He was also a man erf 
great breadth of vision and en- 
ergy, who was deeply con- 
cerned about the interaction 
of science and technology with 
the wider world. 

Curran was bom in Bally- 
mena. Northern Ireland, erf 
Scots and Irish parentage. At 
Glasgow University, he gained 
a first In mathematics and 
natural history and. in 1937, 
was awarded a doctorate in 
radiation detection, then a 
rapidly developing area of 
research. He went on to work 
at the Cavendish Laboratory 
in Cambridge, initially und er 
Rutherford, then largely 
under foe wing of Jo hn (later 
Sir John) Cockcroft, foe nu- 
clear physicist who was Ruth- 
erford’s second-in-command. 

In 1939, like many of the 
country’s brightest young sci- 
entists, he was swept Into mil- 
itary research. With him was 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A report headed. Copper 
rogue jailed for 8 years, which 
appeared with an accompany- 
ing footnote. Page 22, March 
27, we may have given foe 
impression that foe Sumitomo 
Corporation Is a member cf 
the London Metal Exchange. 
That is not so. Sumitomo has 
never been a member of the 
exchange and neither has Mr 
Hamanaka, the trader 
referred to In foe main stay. 

OUR G2 cover story, March 23, 
posed toe question. Win Tre- 
vur Phillips be the first elected 
mayor of London? We have 
been asked to point out that 
Mr Phillips withdrew volun- 
tarily from presenting Cros- 
stalk — LWTs political pro- 
gramme — before the 
Conservatives raised the mat- 
ter with foe Independent Tele- 
vision Commission. He will 
not appear again until after 
the referendum on May 7, 
when the Yes/ No campaign- 
ing will be over. We have also 
been asked to say that the 


references to the governance 
of London on Crosstalk are 
not dictated by Mr Phillips but 
by the producer of the 
programme. 

DUE TO an electronic hitch, 
which wait nrvnnticeri, all fog 
figures in an article headed 
Creative attention. Page 4, 
Guardian Media, March 23, 
were preceded by the rogue 
figured Hence, any team that 
created an ad which landed a 
top award was handed a 
cheque for £20.000, not 
£320.000. The cost of each 
entry in the BTAA awards 
was £130, the price of a place 
at the awards dinner, £165. 
Two figures referred to 
towards the end of foe piece- 
should have read, £15,000 and 
£100,000 (not. in the latter 
case, SUOOOOO). 

AN ADDENDUM to foe Q2 
story, Pages 6 and 7, March 25, 
about Walter Tun, one erf Brit- 
ain’s first black professional 
footballers (not the first as 


one of his research students. 
Dr Joan Strothers, whom he 
married In 1940, and who dis- 
tinguished herself in wartime 
radar defence by developing 
the jamming and deception 
technique known as “win- 
dow” from thin al umin ium 
foil strips dropped from air- 
craft. Along with Bernard 
Lovell, Martin Ryle, “Tatty” 
Bowen and others, who would 
later emerge as peacetime sci- 
entific household names. Cor- 
ran joined the brilliant assem- 
bly of physicists and 
engineers at foe Royal Air- 
craft E stabile Indent ■ at 
Famborough. 

There he was involved in 
developing a miniature radar 
proximity fuse which, towards 
foe end of the war, greatly en- 
hanced the effectiveness of 
British anti-aircraft defences. 
Subsequently, be worked on 
developing short-wave (centi- 
mentric) radar, which was 
crucial to night-fighter Inter- 
ception of bombers and to lo- 
cation by aircraft of German 
submarines during fop hawip 
of the Atlantic. In 1944. he was 
seconded to the Berkeley Radi- 


stated on the front erf G2 that 
day* Tull dkl indeed sign for 
Glasgow Rangers, late In 2926. 
He was killed in action before 
having the opportunity to play 
for them (details from The 
Hange rs Historian magazine, 
0141 637 2945). 

THE INTERNET community 
has, for better or worse, de- 
cided that the 'symbol is ac- 
ceptable usage; the Guardian's 
computer vehemently dis- 
agrees. Two Websites men- 
tioned on yesterday’s Analysis 
page are more folly tran- 
scribed as www.dcs.napier.a- 
c.uk/" mOcej/bhfc/ and http:// 
homepages.strath.ae.uk/ 
■aju96168/tHms/cratentsitmL 

It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between 11am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-maiL- 
Tvader@guardUnco.uk 



Volkswagen, as well as the 
Leopard. Tiger and (abortive) 
Mouse tanks, parts for the VI 
“Doodlebug” and other nas- 
ties. Father and son seemed 
surprised to be held captive 
by the French the fan of 

Berlin in May 1945- Ferry was 
soon released; his father was 
held until August 1947, by 
which Hmn his h ealt h had 
broken. 

Ferry's obsession with engi- 
neering seemed to have en- 
couraged a detached and even 
ruthless streak. He analysed 
the wreckage of a racing car 
for his father when he was 
just 12; the death of the driver 
appeared to have been an un- 
important detail. He recorded 
foe number of slave labourers 
passing through foe Porsche 
works as if they so many cogs 
in a machine. 

H IS reputation, how- 
ever, rests on the 
brilliance with which 
he created the 
Porsche marque. During the 
war, he had transferred. -the 
family workshops from bomb- 
damaged Stuttgart to the 
safety of Ground in Carinthia, 
Austria. In 1948, he unveiled 
his masterpiece, the low- 
dung, jockeyweight 356, the 
car that has led, step by mea- 


atfon Laboratory in California 
as one of the British members 
of the Manhattan Project 
At Berkeley, where heavy 
radioactive isotopes were 
being produced for nuclear 
weapon studies, in what was 
then foe world’s largest cyclo- 
tron (an early form of particle 
accelerator), Curran Invented 
a highly compact scintillation 
counter for determining levels 


of radioactivity, a device 
which still stands as a polar of 
radiation measurement After 
the war, he returned to Glas- 
gow University, where he 
built the large synchrotron — 
an adva n c e d form of particle 
accelerator. 

By the mid-1950s, in spite of 
his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society In 1953 and his 
enjoyment of the freedom to 
create new radiation measur- 
ing instruments, Curran be- 
came frustrated with aca- 
demic life and. in 1955, joined 
William Penney Cater Lord 
Penney) at Aldermaston devel- 
oping foe British H- bomb. He 
never expressed reservations 
about his work ah nuclear 
weapons, which be saw as 
essential to the ending of the 
second world war and to cold- 
war stability. 

It was while at Aldermaston 
that his acquaintance with the 
nuclear physicist and radia- 
tion protection expel, Fred 
Date ton (later Lord Daintou) 
developed into a lifelong 
friendship, based largely on 
their common Interest in foe 
development of university 


A Country Diary 


sured step, to. today's peerless 
911. hi 19®, he made six cars. 
In 1951, the first 356 coupe 
won.its gtem at Le Mans, and 
became the darling of wealthy 
young blades across Europe 
and foe United States. 

This was* file same year 
that ATfrlwl von Erupp, Hit- 
ler's most devoted business 
magnate, was released from 
prison for war crimes. A 358 
was sent to pick him up. De- 
lighted, Erupp bought one erf 
foe little cars and. as Porsche 
was only too delighted to 
report “I would say he was 
our truest customer until his 
death" in 1967. Throughout 
foe 1950s. Porsche devoted 
the company's attention as 
much to racing as to foe pro- 
duction of road cars. Some of 
the racers, such as the ultra- 
lightweight 550/550A 
“Spyder” could be driven on 
the road; In 1955, James 
Dean, the-actor killed himself 
in one. 

Bickering between rival, 
third -generation Porsche 
cousins over ownership and 
control of the' company in the 
1960s prompted Ferry to cre- 
ate Porsche AG in .1972, tak- 
ing day-to-day manageme nt 
away from foe family. During 
the next 15 years, the com- 
pany rode high, reaching 


science education and the 
need for long-term govern- 
ment support of science 
policy. 

In 1959, Curran was given 
foe opportunity to put his edu- 
cational ideas Into practice 
when be became director cf 
Glasgow’s Royal College of 
Science and Technology. In 
1964, when the college became 
Strathclyde University — the 
first British university to be 
devoted primarily to scie nc e 
and technology — he served as 
its first principal- and vice- 
chancellor, posts be how until 
his retirement in 1980. 

Knighted in 1970, Curran 
on a host of technical 


peak sales of nearly 50.000 
cars at the height of the 
yu p py boom In 1986. Seven 
years of recession later, 
worldwide sales were down to 
just 2 1,000 and the ftiture of 
Porsche as an Independent 
maker seemed in doubt 

Never one to give in, the oc- 
tagenerian Ferry brought foe 
massively hard-working and 
rigorous Wendelln Wied eking 
onto the board as chai rman. 
This late act was a wise one. 
This year, Porsche is likely to 
sell more than 38,000 cars, all 
of them highly-covetable toys 
for the fast and wealthy. 

He continued to turn up at 
the works twice a week until 
very recently, ocassionaly 
dressed as Charlie Chaplin. 
His wife, Dorothea (“Dodo”), 
died in 1985. He Is survived by 
four sons, Butati (who de- 
signed foe 911) and Peter, who 
runs Porsche Design, Wolf- 
gang. an importer of motor- 
bikes Into Austria and Ger- 
hard, a farmer. 


-Jonathan Otancey 


Ferry (Ferdinand Anion Ernst) 
Porsche, car designer and man- 
ufacturer. bom September 19, 
1909; died March 27, 1998 


Enigb 
served t 


A perfect race, 02, page 14 


mmmittpw and was particu- 
larly concerned about energy 
resources and their connec- 
tions with environmental 
problems. He was a dedicated 
family man, fond of the coun- 
tryside and golf and a rare in- 
dividual in that, although a 
world-level mathematician 
and scientist with great pow- 
ers of concentration, he could 
relax completely at a football 
match--He is survived by Joan 
and their four children. 


Anthony Tucker 


Sir Samuel (Crowe) Curran, 
physicist, bom May 23. 1912; 
died February 25, 1098 



An art with 

science Sir 

Samuel Curran, 
although a 
world-level 
mathemati cian 

and scientist 
with, great 
powers of 
concentration, 
could relax 
completely at a 
football match 


THE LAKE DISTRICT; Not a 

cloud in the sky, the sunny 
slopes of Mellbreak perfectly 
mirrored in the surface of 
Crummock Water and a few 
Herdwicks wandering along 
the onfenced iakeshore road. 
This was a recent, still morn- 
ing in lovely Butte nuere — 
in many respects, my favour- 
ite Lakeland valley — where, 
once again, we had been stay- 
ing for a short holiday. 

One day, on our way lip 
Robinson, by way of Butter- 
mere Mass, 1 recalled a previ- 
ous. rather more challenging, -j 
visit 60 years ago when, from 
our car on Hon ister Pass, we 
had. already traversed 
Fleetwith Pike, Haystacks. 
High Crag, High Stile and 
Red Pike. We had also con- 
sumed, in foe Fish Hotel, sev- 
eral plate of foaming beer; 
served, 1 remember sadly, in 
those most suitable, but now 
rarely seen, receptacles — 
glazed, earthenware tan- 
kards. As a result, our tra- 
verse (of Robinson. Hinds- 


carth and Dale Head) that 
followed was rather trying, 
bat quickly forgotten during 
the consumption of a vast 
mutton pie' In Mrs Edmond- 
son's kitchen at Seafowaite. 
The mutton, as always, had 
been slowly cooked -all day in 
her fireplace oven, and, as 
they say, “Just fan away”. 
Even now, I smack my lips, 
in memory. 

But, foe other day, we were 
merely pottering up Robin- 
son, enjoying foe fantastic 
view from the comp ara t i vely 
lowly summit of High Snock- 
rigg (1,725ft). Butte nuere and . 
Crummock Water, with the 
smoke from foe farms and 
cottages drifting across the 
meadows, seemed directly be- 
low oiir boots and foe steep, 
wooded fells across the dale. 
split by the hanging necklace 
of Sour Milk Gffl, looked a 
vertical mountain walL The. 
best views are, by no means, 
always from the highest 
places. - 

- A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Birthdays 


Lord Armstrong of Umin- 
ster, former Cabinet Secre- 
tary, 71; Sarah Bade!, ac- 
tress, 55; Warren Beatty, 
actor, 61; Sir Nicolas 
Brown e-Wilkinson, vice- 

chancellor, Supreme Court, 
68; Eric Clapton, rock guitar- 
ist, 53; Sue Cook, television 
presenter. 49; Alan David- 
son, ichthyologist and diplo- 
mat 74: Graeme Edge, rock 
singer, 55; Prof Sir Ernst 
Gombiich, art historian, 89; 
Rolf Hands, entertainer, 68; 
Beverley Hughes, Labour 
MP; 48; Prof -Ron Johnston, 
geographer, 57; Nigel Jones. 
Lib Dem MP. SO; Prof Mer- 
vyn King, economist, 50; 
Frankie Latne, singer, 85; 
Sir Ian MacLanrin. former 
chairman, Tosco, 61: Bren- . 
dan O’Friel, prison gover- 
nor. 57; Piers Morgan, edi- 
tor,, foe Mirror, 33; Michael 
Morris, arts ' prod ucer . . 40; 
Lord Rayner, former chief 
executive, Maiks & Spencer. 
72: Tom Sharpe, novelist wvi 
historian, 70. 
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Boots 

U-tums 

out of 
town 


Retailer 

goes 

against 

trend 


Julia Finch 



OOTS is to do a 
complete U-turn in 
its expansion strat- 
|egy for Its Boots 
the Chemist chain 
to concentrate future growth 
on out-of-town developments 
lather than traditional high 
streets. 

Boots, which also owns Hat- 
for ds an d Do-lt-AU and is now 
the UK’s largest retailer with 
more than 2J00 branches, 
had planned to open 70 new 
Boots the Chemist so per* 
stores and 200 new high street 
outlets. 

But the group’s mngHng 
edge-of-towH superstores are 
performing so well it has 
ditched that strategy and now 
plans to open just 70 new high 
street outlets and up to 200 
out-of-town stores. 

Boots' retail park outlets 
average 1,000 sq metres and 
there are currently 13 such 
outlets. They were conceived 
as an experimental project, 
but have proved unexpectedly 
successful- 

Average beauty product 
sales at the out-of-town stores 
are double their high street 
levels and the new super- 
stores are not stealing sales 
from existing high street out- 
lets in the same towns. Acs 
cording to Boots executives, 
they have become a *forbws- 


ing” destination for weekend 
recreational shoppers. 

A source close to Boots id 
the new strategy would not 
result in significant costs. 
While the Government is re- 
sisting new planning applica- 
tions for out-of-town retail de- 
velopments, Boots will rarely 
need planning permission. 

Unlike supermarkets, Boots 
the Chemist does not need to 
have stores built to order, but 
can convert existing vacant 
premises. 

The demise of some out-of- 
town retailers, like the shoe 
superstores recently shut 
down or sold off by Sears, has 
left many suitable premises 
available. 

Boots, however, says it 
remains committed to tradi- 
tional high streets and will 
not be abandoning new in- 
town developments. It is in- 
vesting more than £25 million 
updating its London stores. 

It aims to create more space 
for the highly profitable pre- 
mium lines of cosmetics like 
Estfee Lauder and Clinique 
and is trying to tempt some 
the world's most fashionable 
make-up brands, like Bobbi 
Brown and MAC, into its flag- 
ship stores. 

The chemist chain's deci- 
sion to head for the outskirts 
of towns and cities comes as 
the leading supermarket 
groups are doing the reverse. 

. After a decade of explosive 
growth in the number of out- 
of-town supermarkets, which 
has left many provincial town 
centres looking dilapidated 
and empty, Tesco and Sains- 
bury are pouring resources 
back into town centres. 

Their move comes as the 
merged Kwik Save-Somer- 
field operation promises 
higher quality high street 
competition. 

Boots also has plans to ex- 
pand other new types erf out- 
let It is p Doting stores inside 
hospitals and at motorway 
service stations and airports. 


Tight fit for 
high-street 
clothing 
outlets as 
M&S expands 


Marie Milner 

Deputy Financial Editor 


C LOTHING retailers axe 
facing tough times as 
high street group Marks & 
Spencer gears up for further 
expansion, according to a 
report published today- 
An industry shake-out is on 
the way, bringing business 
failures in its wake. Those 
most at risk are the fashion 
retailers who opt for a piay-it- 
safe approach, according to 
the analysis of the sector "by 

retail consultants Verdict. 

"A major factor in competi- 
tive dynamics over the next 
few years will be Marks & 
Spencer getting into an even 


Marks & Spencer al read y 
’has 15 per cent of the British. 
£25 billion-a-year clothing 
market, and the addition of 
another two million square 
feet of sales space and the 
launch 1 erf a fashion home- 
shopping catalogue win boost 


the chain’s rfnfhtng gains by 
more than £1 billion by early 
next century. 

“All clothing multiples will 
need to adopt strategies in 
order to face up to the grow- 
ing challenge from Marks & 
Spencer”, Verdict warns. 

According to Verdict, 
Marks & Spencer’s "retail 
proposition is very bard for 
any competitor to challenge. 
The combination of high qual- 
ity and low prices is unmatch- 
able.’' 

However, the consultancy 
group does offer a choice of 
strategies through which 
rivals can try to meet the 
challenge — by being more 
fashionable, cheaper, or fo- 
cusing on so-called designer 
or sportswear labels — the 
"asplrationaT brands. Store 
expansion. Verdict reckons, 
is not the panacea many 
retailers hoped for. “'Expand- 
ing too fast can strain the op- 
erational infrastructure of 
fa«Wnn retailers and dilute a 
brand’s exclusivity.'' 

Next provided an e xam p le 
of foe difficulties of judging 
the fashion market last week, 
but Verdict's analysts believe 
stores cannot opt to play it 
safe. Consumers “wish to be 
excited by fashion", and 
retailers “need to be flexible 
so they can be different and 
give customers the fashions 
that are relevant to them”. 



O N JUNE 1. all Britain’s 
banks, building societ- 
ies and other deposit-taking 
institutions are to pass 
under the control of the 
tough new all-purpose regu- 
lator, the financial Ser- 
vices Authority. All of them 
except two, that is. 

The largest bank, in 
terms of customers, wBZ be 
exeonptfircunFSA surveil- 
lance. So also will be what 
must be the smallest But 
neither seems set for a scan- 
dalous rampage In the style 
of Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce International. 

They are, respectively, 
the National Savings Bank 
— better known as the Post 
Office —with about 30 mil- 
lion customers, and the 
Bank ofEngland, whose list 
of retail customers hits a 
total of about 8,000, almost 
all staff or pensioners. 

Legislation going 
through Parliament will 
spare PSA chairman How- 
ard Davies’s team from in- 
specting all 19,000 post of- 

fleesand sub-post offices. It 
will spare also the Bank the 
Indignity of submitting to 
the oversight of its former 
Governor, Mr Davies. 

Because both institutions 
are 100 per cent Crown- 
owned, it is thought unnec- 
essary to subject them to 
prudential supervision by 


the FSA, although privati- 
sation of the Post Office 
and/or the National Sav- 
ings Bank wonld presum- 
ably bring it within the 
FSA’sambit- 

As for the Bank ofEng- 
land, it has traditionally 
been in the happy position 
of regulating itself — a role 
it will lose with the birth of 
the FSA. Henceforth, it will 
have to worry only about its 
own operation which, in ad- 
dition to 8, 000 individual 
accounts, takes care of 2,000 
others, most held by com- 
mercial hanks, government 
and other clearing banks. 

A regulatory source ex- 
plained oversight of the 
Post Office was unneces- 
sary from a strategic point 
of view, because it Issued no 
cheques and made no loans 
other than to government, 
thus was not part of the 
credit system. 

But the position of the 
Bank fa different: it does 
issue both cheques and 
bank cards. Perhaps Parlia- 
ment is relying on its tradi- 
tional good sense to avoid a 
lending spree. Or perhaps it- 
is hoping the historic reluc- 
tance of shopkeepers to 
take Bank ofEngland 
cheques — considered 
either exude forgeries or 
joke-shop accessories — 
will do the job Just as welL 



Telewest in £860m glory move 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


T ele west is planning 
to splash out more than 
£860 million on two 
deals in an attempt to regain 
its former glory as Britain's 
largest cable operator. 

The moves are expected to 
be the last big restructuring 
of Britain’s fragmented cable 
business. They wonld leave 
three companies. Telewest, 
Cable & Wireless Communi- 
cations atlrt NTL, rfnmfiiaHnp 
the industry and well-placed 
to pick off their smaller rivals 
at their leisure. 

TeZewest yesterday an- 
nounced preliminary agree- 


ment for a £666 million take- 
over of General Cable, the 
current number five. 

It is also seeking to exercise 
an option to buy Comcast’s 
stakes In Birmingham Cable 
Corporation and Cable Lon- 
don, a deal expected to cost it 
about £200 millkm. 

The company believes that 
the deals, if successful, will 
leave it with more cable 
homes and customers within 
Its franchise areas than CWC, 
and with a network much 
nearer completion. 

Telewest lost the number 
one slot when CWC was cre- 
ated in j.996 by the merger of 
the UK cable interests of 
Nynex CableComms. Bell 
Cablemedia and videotron 


with the Mercury Common 1- 
cations phone group. 

It 1 b now trying to steal 
General Cable from under 
the nose of NTL, which 
recently acquired the Com- 
cast cable business and 
wanted to add General Cable 
to its stable as welL However, 
the way is still open for NTL 
to outbid Telewest 

Telewest has to make a for- 
mal offer by April 15 on the 
terms agreed by the two sides 
to trigger an irrevocable ac- 
ceptance by Compagnie Gen- 
erate des Eaux, which owns 
40 per cent of General Cable. 

The outline terms involve 
Telewest paying about 182.5p 
In cash and shares for every 
General Cable shares. An- 


other condition is a restruc- 
turing of the Telewest board. 

Telewest's four big Ameri- 
can shareholders, US West, 
Telecommunications Inc, 
South Western Bell, and Cox 
Communications, have also 
agreed to underwrite an issue 
of Telewest shares to raise 
cash for the bid. 

The deals, if they go 
through, will not only boost 
Telewest's buying and mar- 
keting clout in the cable in- 
dustry, but also strengthen its 
telecommunications busi- 
ness. General Cable, which 
has successfully built up its 
business telecoms side, will 
be able to use Telewest’s 
national network to route 
calls around the country. 


Economics Notebook 

Growth formulas 
magic up myths 



Victor Keegan 


Spared the watchdog's teeth. . .Tiny post office and the mighty Bank of England photographs, alan reevell/martin argles 

Question: What do these two 
organisations have in common? 

Answer: Neither will be 
overseen by super-regulator the 
Financial Services Authority 

Dan Atkinson reports 


EC sets sights on black economy 


Julie Wolf tn 


k RETAIN and other EU 
I countries will come 
^ under pressure far a co- 
ordinated response to 
Europe’s expanding black 
economy, which a Brussels 
report says accounts fo r a s 
much 16 per cent of the HU’S 
gross domestic product 
Padraig Flynn, European, 
commissioner for social af- 
fairs, is expected to use the 
document to press for the 
problem of black-market, or 
undeclared, work to he tack- 
led through the EtPs employ- 
ment strategy, with individ- 
ual member governments 
enacting recommendations. 
The report which Mr Flynn 


will put to fellow commission- 
ers for adoption in co m in g 
months, marks the first time 
the commission, has tackled 
the touchy issue erf the black 
economy. Commission offi- 
cials say it is often easier for 
go v e rnments to take unpopu- 
lar measures, such as curbing 
undeclared work, through an 
EU-wlde effort 
white the commission doc- 
ument says it is difficult to 
define the precise scope erf the 
black economy, it estimates 

that undeclared work is grow- 
ing accounts for between 
7 per cent and 16 per cent of 
members’ GDP. The under- 
ground economy involves ac- 
tivities feat are legal but not 
declared to public authorities, 
depriving the government of 


tax and national insurance 
contrib utions . 

T he r eport puts the size of 
the UK’s black economy at 7- 
lSper cent of GDP, p laci n g it 
in the middle range of the 15 
member states, along with 
France. Germany and Bel- 
gium. Greece and Italy top the 
count, at 29-85 per cent arid 20- 
26 per cent, respectively. At 
the other end are the Scandi- 
navian countries, Ireland and 
Austria, at dose to 5 per cent, 
the level the black economy 
was estimated at in the 1970s. 

Most undeclared work is 
carried out by people who al- 
ready have regular employ- 
ment But' undeclared work- 
ers can also come from those 
r-laggrfteri pmrwvmtoflTly “ ipac - 
tlve”, such as students. 


housewives and people on 
early retirement and from 
the ranks of the unemployed. 
This means that official un- 
employment figures overstate 
the real level of joblessness in 
European economies. 

Mr Flynn is expected to ar- 
gue that the black economy 
also undermines social secu- 
rity systems and makes it 
harder for governments to 
reduce employment taxes, 
which is believed to be neces- 
sary if European countries 
are to cut dole queues. 

The report suggests a dual 
strategy: tougher controls and 
penalties on undeclared em- 
ployment, and .reform of 
labour and tax laws to en- 
courage people back into the 
mainstream economy- 


Prime Minister plans increase in 
millennium bug budget to £97m 


TONY Blair will announce 
I today a £97 million govern- 
ment cash Injection to help 
businesses forestall chaos 
predicted as a result of the 
millennium computer hug, 
writes Lucy Ward. 

Days after the former head 
of the Tory task force set up 
to faf-vip the bug claimed it 
was too late for anything but 
damage limitation, the Prime 
Minister will -tell a City con- 
ference that £70 million is to 
be spent helping small and 
medium-sized businesses. 

That will finance a grant 
scheme to train 20,000 “bug 
busters”. With 20 months to 
go before 2000, only 16 per 
cent of companies have 
started to convert software. 
Indicating growing concern 


about unadapted computers 
crashing when their internal 
calendars register the year 
2000, Mr Blair will also an- 
nounce a dramatic increase 
in funding for Action 2000, set 
UP by the Labour government 
to advise on the problem. 
Spending on the unit win rise 
from £1 million to £17 million. 

The package includes a 
£10 million donation to the 
World Bank to help fond the 
needs of developing countries 
In combating the effects of the 
hug. 

John Prescott, the deputy 
prime minister, and Sir Jer- 
emy Beecham, p-hair of the 
Local Government Associa- 
tion. will ask local authorities 
to set up their own bug-fight- 
ing task forces. 


T HE interesting thing 
about the prospect of a 
German company taking 
over Rolls-Royce is that it 
hasn’t generated the sort of 
xenophobic backlash it would 
have 20 or even 10 years ago. 

Brand names don't come 
more prestigious than Rolls- 
Royce's. People often describe 
another product as the Rolls- 
Royce of its industry but 
never as the Coca-Cola, even 
though the latter's brand cash 
value bigger than that of 
Rolls, which is in a way 
trapped by its own excellence. 

If its new owner were to ex- 
ploit tile name by producing 
cheapo: cars under the Rolls 
marque, the essence of the 
brand would vanish. 

The reason for the absence 
of the flag-wavers is partly be- 
cause foreign companies now 
own all the volume car manu- 
facturers in Britain. We have 
been well prepared for the 
specialist firms going the 
same way. 

But there is a more impor- 
tant reason. Most people are 
now persuaded that it is now 
longer possible or even desir- 
able to resist the two great 
economic forces of the age — 
globalisation and the move 
towards ever bigger compa- 
nies In order to acquire the 
critical mass” deemed neces- 
sary for survival. 

Size and globalisation have 
been a terrific source of study 
for business schools and fu- 
turologists, yet the impor- 
tance of the two forces may 
have been wildly exaggerated. 

Take size. There is a wealth 
of academic evidence that 
growth through mergers 
doesn't improve efficiency. 
They are too often done for 
defensive reasons — to deter 
potential predators — and In 
any case, the acquiring com- 
pany often proves unable to 
manage the new corporate 
culture it inherits. 

Professor John Kay, one of 
Britain’s most respected busi- 
ness gurus, argues that the di- 
rection of causality is from 
success to size, not the other 
way around. Microsoft. Net- 
scape, Intel and all the recent 
hi-tech wonders are big as a 
consequence of successful 
growth, as is Coca-Cola, 

Prof Kay adds that activi- 
ties in which size is a disad- 
vantage, such as trust 
relationships and knowledge 
management, account for an 
Increasing proportion of 
value added. 

H E REMINDS us that it 
is less than 30 years 
since a company named 
Glaxo argued at the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
that it was too small to sur- 
vive and it should merge with 
Beecham or Boots. The MMC 
rejected this plea, and the rest 
is history. 

Is globalisation a similar 
myth? Europe is still more 
than 90 per cent self-suffi- 
cient Exports and imports, 
after extracting Intra-Euro- 


pean trade, are well under 
10 per cent of GDP in a 
relationship which hasn't 
changed during the past 20 
years — that is, the period 
when globalisation is sup- 
posed to have taken off. 

During the past 10 years, 
Britain has outperformed 
other European nations in at- 
tracting an impressive 
£12 billion a year in foreign 
Investment — part of the gob- 
bling up of the motor indus- 
try. Yet, as Professor David 
Miles of Imperial College, 
London, points out, this sum 
amounted to only 10 per cent 
of domestic fired investment 
during the same decade, and 
therefore 90 per cent was still 
done by British-based 
companies. 

But what about the 
explosion of international in- 
vestment unleashed by the 
abolition of exchange controls 
and globalisation? Surely 

that had an winrmmis 

effect? 

Not so, says Prof Miles: in 
Europe typically only five per 
cent of the overall financial 
assets of the private sector, 
inrlnrHng equities, hap tr de- 
posits and bonds, are interna- 
tional. Professor MBes even 
argues that the degree of mo- 
bility of capital may tie no 
greater than 100 years ago. 

Of course, it is possible that 
today's wave of globalisation 
will be longer-lasting than 
previous ones, driven as it is 
by power of information tech- 
nology and as long as war 
doesn't intervene. But today's 
global giant may be tomor- 
row's minno w. Remember, in 
1912, the third biggest com- 
pany in the world was J & P 
Coats, the British textile com- 
pany. Microsoft, you have 
been warned. 

E conomists stm do not 
really know what the 
underlying forces are 
that shape the growth of com- 
panies and economies. The 
latest attempt, by David S 
Landes in The Wealth mid ' 
Poverty of Nations, argues 
that the success of the West is 
due to its ability to use, adapt 
and invent technologies, and 
to encourage literacy and 
learning along with a relative 
openness of political and 
social Institutions. 

Cultural factors are impor- 
tant. be says, quoting the in- 
sistence of the French in 
using their own, inferior do- 
mestic supplies of iron ore In 
the 18th century as the chief 
reason why the French steel 
industry Jagged behind Brit- 
ain’s, which had no worries 
about importing ore. 

He argues that one of the 
biggest causes of increased 
productivity was the inven- 
tion of eye-glasses, which had 
a phenomenal effect on pro- 
ductivity in 15th-century Ven- 
ice and Florence. 

The trouble is that there is 
no magi c formula guarantee- 
ing economic growth. Even a 
high level of educational at- 
tainment isn’t enough, as 
eastern Europe knows. In- 
ventiveness alone isn’t 
enough, if the inventions are 
exploited by other countries, 
as Britain knows. Everything 
seems to be going wen in 
America and dreadfully in 
Japan, which could be cm the 
brink of a serious recession., 
Yet seven years ago, it was 
the other way around. Maybe 
the luck factor is the biggest 
ofalL 


BMW tipped to 
win Rolls race 


This week 


Ian King 


I LITE Circle, the building 
.materials group, is ex- 
"pected to give details of 
how it was hit by the Asian 
economic crisis when it 
reports foil-year results today. 

Gary Hobbs and Chris Grant 
trf NatWest Markets predict 
pre-tax profits of around 
£340 miTlinn, a gainst £297.6 mil- 
lion in 1996, but say that more 
crucial will be what the com-' 
■ says about trading in the 
Malaysian and Singapor- 
ean markets. 

Bunding contractor Alfred 
McAipine is expected to give 
details cm Wednesday of how 
its newly enlarged homes div- 


ision is firing. Charterhouse 
Tflney is forecasting pre-tax 
profits of £22 uuHkm. 
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TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia £437 Germany 20830 Malaysia 6.05 
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Mike Atherton sees his replacement as opener score a century 
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Yesterday’s man . . . Nick Knight thumps a shot through midwicket on Ms way to his 122. The Warwickshire batsman’s score included Soar sixes. A rueful Mike Atherton admired his work from the players' balcony photographs: cuve mason 




Boxing 


Lewis lays claim 
to being best in 
pugilist world 


first one-day international 

West Indies v England 

Kn 
England’s 


Turning point . „ . Hakkinen leads Coulthard into the Interlagos first corner 

McLaren team order 
easily the same 


GREGG NEWTON 


Alan Henry in Sao Paulo sees Mika Hakkinen win the Brazilian GP 
to repeat his Melbourne result over David Coulthard fair and square 


IK A HAKKINEN 
and David Coulth- ; 
ard crushed the I 
opposition for the 
second time in a month as 
their McLaren-Mercedes 
MP4/l3s sauntered to an un- 1 
challenged victory in the Bra- 1 
zilian Grand Prix at 
Interiagos. 

Formula One's most im- 
pressive douhle act at least 
spared spectators any display 
of team orders this time and 
their closest rivals Michael 
Schumacher, in the Ferrari 
F300, and Alexander Wurz, in 
a Benetton B198, managed to 
finish on the same lap as the 
silver machines. 

Hakkinen accelerated 
straight into the lead from 
pole position with Coulthard 


Tennis 


tucking in behind as the pack 
braked for the first comer. 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen’s Wil- 
liams slotted into third place 
and Eddie Irvine outpaced his 
Ferrari team leader Michael 
Schumacher. 

“I don’t think there was any 
chance of my catching Mika 
after the start," said Coulth- 
ard. "I would like to have 
been first rather than second, 
but l made a slow start on the 
uphill gradient away from the 
line and that was that. Unless 
he had a problem, 1 wasn’t go- 
ing to get close to him, partic- 
ularly as I had traction prob- 
lems out of the last couple of 
corners on the lap." 

The two McLarens used a 
one-stop strategy to consoli- 
date their advantage and fin- 


ished the race around a min- 
ute dear of Schumacher. 

‘That was the best we could 
hope for,” said the German, 
“but Ferrari has more devel- 
opments for the Argentine 
Grand Prlx when I hope to 
give these guys a bit of a 
chase — otherwise they will 
both fell asleep.” 

The day's most outstanding 
piece of driving, though, came 
when Beaetton’s Wurz. in 
only his fifth grand prix, au- 
daciously outbraked FTentzen 
into the tight left-hander after 
the pits. The Austrian's per- 
formance was a breath of 
fresh air and he thoroughly 
deserved fourth place ahead 
of the German Frentzen and 
his Benetton team-mate Glan- 
carlo Fisicbella of Italy. 


For the Jordan team, the 
Brazilian race was an unmiti- 
gated disappointment Ralf 
Schumacher flew off on the 
third corner while Damon 
Hill struggled home tenth, 
two laps behind the winner. 

McLarea'a domination of 
this second round of the 
championship, without the 
benefit of their controversial 
secondary braking system, 
was the best response imagin- 
able to days of wrangling 
which began when Ferrari 
protested against the 
McLaren-Mercedes system. 

The protests were upheld — 
which flew in the face of opin- 
ions offered by the Fia techni- 
cal delegate Charlie Whiting, 
who had consistently told 
McLaren that he believed the 
system to be legal. The official 
view was that the main pur- 
pose of the secondary braking 
system was steering rather 
than braking. 


John Rawting in 

Atlantic Crtyseesa 
$50m man demolish 
Briggs in live rounds 

B ald statistics ten us 
that Lennox Lewis has 
now earned more than 
$50 million (£31 xnHUcm) from 
professional hrrrtng No Brit- 
ish li ghter hue: achieved mere 
In financial terms, but his five- 
round demolition of Shannon 
Briggs here in defence of bis 
World Boxing Council heavy- 
weight title showed why he 
can claim to be the best fighter 
in the world 

The little men may have 
their moments in the sun, but 
□o boating occasion generates 
the excitement of a dash be- 
tween heavyweights and 
Lewls-Brigg8, in terms of 
thrills per pound, produced 
one of the finest contests in 
recent years. 

Evander Holyfleld. holder of 
the World Boring Association 
and International Boxing Fed- 
eration titles, may have gained 
the world No. 1 cachet through 
his brace of victories over 
Mike Tyson, but his position 
will increasingly be regarded 
as untenable unless he moves 
towards a showdown with 
Lewis. 

Few had expected Briggs, 
who earned his title chance 
through a controversial points 
decision over the 49-year-old 
George Foreman, to threaten 
Lewis. But the dreadlodted 
rapper ar> rf part-time actor 
showe d no re adiness to adhere 
to the script and s ma shed any 
complacency out of the cham- 
pion with a stunning left hook 
in the opening round. 

Lewis staggered, grabbed 
and held. Stunned and dis- 
orientated. he lurched hrm hie 
opponent as the macho postur- 
ing of prefight bravado was 
forgotten, surviving through 
the scarcely definable instincts 
of a fighting man. Yet his abil- 
ity to regroup and work for 
openings iwhteH hie T»a jab, 
translating the advantage with 
shattering!? powerful hooks 


and right crosses of wicked in- 
tent, illustrated the resolve of a 
champion at file peak of his 
powers. 

By the fourth round Briggs 
was shipping punishment of 
temping intensity. Twice he 
was. smacked to the canvas. 
And those who had questioned 
his fighting heart were prov e d 
forever wrong as he hauled 
himself to his feet forced 
tald-you-so smites in the direc- 
tion of his former trainer 
Teddy Atlas, sitting at ring- 
side. Afias had branded him a 
quitter after his only previous 

A third knockdown in the 
fifth round; through a chop- 
ping right hand, left Briggs flat 
out. Almost impossibly he 
regained his feet once more be- 
fore being stopped after aiming 
a wild left hook which pro- 
pelled him to the floor through 
its own momentum. 

“He’s a great champion,” 
Briggs said afterwards. 
“Strong, fest, powerful, he’s 
the whole package. T^»nn#w 
controlled himself when he 
had to. and came back. Hats off 
to him.” 

Briggs hoped he bad earned 
a rematch but Lewis wfll face 
the Croatian Zelko Mavrovic 
ttilg summer in a mandato ry 
defence, perhaps in Lo ndo n. 
All hopes of a Hblyfield en- 
gagement are an t yJd While 
Lewis retains his ambition, for 
‘As Good As ft Gets’ 

Herd, Graham th«» end 
of his 20-year professional 
careerafter being stopped in 
the 10th round of his IBF 
super-middleweight challenge 
a g ain st Charles Brewer. 

The 38-year-old from Shef- 
field defied his age to send the 
American champion to the 
canvas twice in the. third 
round and recalled memories 
of his "Bomber” vintage as he 
DIOVCd rnwntpr^ Urtchpd 
with telling effect But he ran 
out of steam to the 10th round. 

The sight of Graham, senses 
scrambled and slumped on the 
bottom, rope, was sad. His third 
challenge for world honours 
had fatten and his tears to the 
dressing-room underlined the 
feet that a distinguished career 
should be over. 


BBke S str oy In Bridgetown 


A CENTURY from Nick 
Knig ht his third in 
one-day internation- 
als, and a record open- 
ing stand with Alec Stewart 
helped En gland to a healthy 
position in the first of the five 
matches that finish this win- 
ter’s tour. ‘ 

Knig ht made 122 from 130 
balls before he was run out. 
having hit IS fours and four 
sixes, bttt with- Stewart’s 74- 
frona 85 balls they had earlier 
given England their best start 
ever against West Indies, a 
partnership <rf 165 in 81 overs. 

Although West Indies 
restored a measure of control 
in mid-timings, some late hit- 


Wigan 38 London Broncos 8 


Venus gets faint praise Great and largely British 


StephMBItrkqr 
tn K«y Btecayne 

P ILING on the agony, 
putting on the style. 
Anna Koumikova is em- 
inently capable of both and, 
after her 2-6, 6-4, 6-1 defeat 
against Venus W illiam s here 
in the women's final of the Lip- 
ton Championships, the blonde 
16-yearold, going on 25, an- 
nounced: "She didn’t beat me, I 
lost. That means I'm a little bit 
better than her.” 

Logic Is seldom a genuine 
competitor's strong suit and 
teenaged tennis women have 
problems enough without 
being required to make public 
reflections immediately after a 
match. 

After an. the marketeers of 
IMG signed her up lock, stock 
and double-fisted backhand at 
the ridiculously young age of 
nine. 

She just has to be a star, and 
the only surprise is that Rus- 
sia's Little Miss Haughty has 
not yet renounced her nation- 
ality and. like Martina Navra- 



Wiiliams . . . fastest serve 

tilova and Monica Seles before 
her. fully embraced the dollar. 

On her way to the final 
Koumikova had beaten four 
top-10 players — two Ameri- 
cans, Lindsay Davenport and 
Seles, and two Spaniards. 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario and 
Couch Ita Martinez — and on 
Saturday she be^n brilliantly, 
giving W illiams no peace and 
striking some superb winners. 

By early In the second set 
the American, conq ueror of 
the champion and women's 
world No. 1 Martina Hingis to 


the semi-finals, had her head 
down and her shoulders 
hunched as If the toll weight of 
her country's expectations had 
landed on her in one solid 
lump. 

Williams could barely get 
the ban in {day, foiling to keep 
her head down at the point of 
impact and jerking up to watch 
shot after shot sail beyond the 
baseline. 

"I was saying *Wow, V&ius, 
come on. Row can 1 be doing 
this?’ I used to bomb out be- 
cause I didn't know how to 
play on certain occasions. But 
I pulled myself together.” 

Once the 17-year-old, 6ft 
American began to discover 
some consistency it was Kour- 
nikova’s turn to fold, and by 
the end of the second set her 
stamina, on a fiercely hot after- 
noon, had been found seriously 
wanting. 

W illiams , with her height 
and huge reach, represents the 
possibility of a new athleticism 
in women’s tennis but She. like 
the majority of women players, 
clearly {days only tip service to 
true fitness training.- 


Andy Wilson 


A FTER all the suffering 
ZA inflicted on the British 
/ lgame last year in the 
World Club Championship and 
Super League international, 
there was a certain satisfaction 
in seeing a London Broncos 
team containing 14 Antipo- 
deans so completely outplayed 
at Huddersfield yesterday. 
Admittedly Wigan included 

four Australians and in Henry 
Paul a New Zealander who was 
back to his thrilling best But It 
was reassuring to see that the 
best of British remains on a 
higher' plane than this collec- 
tion of Broncos, all of whom 
have proved themselves to the 
Australian, competition. 

Richard Branson, the Lon- 
don chairman, put a brave fece 
on the defeat both during the 
game, when he and his family 
were generous to their ap- 
plause for the stream of Wigan 
tries, and after It — although 
be was not so happy to stand 
in front of adverts for Silk Cut 
"We got a thrashing, didn’t 


we?' he laughed as be stared 
into half a pint of lager. "But 
one has to take one's hat off to 
Wigan. They are an incsedlbk 
team.” The only good thing to 
be said about this Broncos per- 
formance was that they de- 
fended well enough to bring 
the best out of Wigan. They 
conceded a try in the second 
minute, when Andy Farrell 
capitalised superbly cm a rare 
Peter Gill error with a cut-out 

pass to send Ja»n Robinson 

over in the corner. 

Despite plenty of possession 
and territory, though, Wigan 
could manage only one more 
try before half-time, an abso- 
lute beauty as Paid took an- 
other king Farrell ball, stepped 
and spun past two defenders 
and popped a superb pass to 
Mark Bell 

So London were still to the , 
game at the break, having res- 1 
ponded with a try from their i 
Scottish toft-back Nick Mar- 
don. However, they had cre- 
ated so little with a typically 
Australian safety-first game , 
{dan that they were flattered j 
by the 14-4 sooreline. After fhe 


interval their limitations were 
more cruelly exposed. 

Broncos had already con- 
ceded a number of needless 
penalties when on 47 minutes 

their Australian Test prop 
Mark Carroll was punished for 
dissert while his side had pos- 
session. Tony Smith, who was 
to be named Man of the Match, 
shot through a gap and sent 
dear Kris RadUnskL a rock- 
solid frill-back who must have 
run him dose, to end the game 
as a contest 

fbrrell, who was predictably 
magnificent, landed seven 
goals from eight attempts, 
mostly difficult, and a late try 
from Butch Fatnowna was 
scant consolation fix- the “Lon- 
donasVAl least the referee 
RosselL Smith was allowed an 
unimpeded stroll off by the 
11,000 crowd. 

L — S ow ■rn m a n Mwikm; FStnownm. 
Time, Ryan, Offiah; TollM, Chapman; 
Young. Beeztw. CaroH. Rotcbteos. GIB. 
Uatteraon. W i th i f Ountord. B ret. 
H logins. Toahack.' 

Wlgam RwflinaW; Bafl, Connolly, Moor a. 
RoBinann; Paul. .Smith; Mutrov, 
McCormack. Hofgau, Bats. Haugmon. 
Farrell. SubaOlntam GHimmr. Cowls, 
CwMy.CCgiaor. 

Ih hwR&atti fOHMard). 


N V Knight run out 122 

tAj Stewart b Walsn — 74 

QAHk*bLawtS 28 

Q P Thorps B Simmons 4 

•A J HolBaeKa not out IS 

M AEalhamb Simmons .. 20 

MVFtaitfngratoui 28 

Extras [fetj 4 

Total (for 5. SOorera) — m 

Was of w te h nfi 165. 2Z7.Z28.BO .an 
DM aot ban B C Hmuoaks. D R Brown. R 
D B Croft OWHeadtoy. 

■aw W am Rosa 8-0-81-0; Walsh 
10-0-67-1; Ambrose B-O-C-O: nonpar 
10-0-46-0; Lewis 8-0-66-1; Simmons 
S-O-GB-n. 


CB Lambert cStawartbHaMiey 11 

P A Waflacac Hie* b Brawn 13 

*B C Lara nor out ... . SI 

C L Hooper c Head lay b Fleming 49 
8ChandarpmdcKnKihib Craft 8 


ting helped En gland to 293 for 
five from their 50 overs, their 
highest total in the Caribbean 
by S3 runs, but fewer than it 
ought to have been. 

In reply, West Indies lost 
their openere Clayton Lambert 
and Philo Wallace before they 
could do too much damage but 
an . exhibition of calculated, 
predominantly * aerial, hitting 
by Brian Lara and Carl Hooper 
threatened the discipline cf the 
England bowlers as the pair 
added 88 for the third wicket in 
only 15 overs. 

The field was pushed back 
and though Hooper was caught 
at langoff for 45 and Shivnar- 
ine Ghanderpaul caug ht by 
Knight off Robert Croft for 
eight, after 28 overs West 
Indies were 177 for four with 
Lara on 81 and Phil Simmons 
on 12. 

Overall there has beat little 
to choose between the sides in. 
one-day matches. Of 53 
matches games played not just 
In England and the West 
Indies, but in Australia, India, 
Pakistan and Shaijab, West ; 
Indies are leading Engtend by 

27 wins to 24- In part it has 
been in the nature of past tour- 
ing parties to select, with Test 
matffliM very much in mind < 
Now Bn gland have broken the 
mould.' Before Christmas a 
specialist one-day side, under 
the leadership of Adam Hol- 
Doake, won the Champions 
Trophy to Sharjah, and so suc- 
cessful was the venture that 
fixe bulk of that squad' hove 
reassembled to the Caribbean,' 
again under Hoflioake- now 


that Mike Atherton has rid 
himself of the captaincy 

The portents have been 
good. The sides met twice in 
Sbaijah and England took both 
matches: once in the prelimi- 
naries by four wickets and 
again splendidly by three 
wickets to the final when West 
Indies thought they had the 
gamp sewn up but crumbled 
under pressure. 

On both occasions, West 
| Indies, led then by Courtney 
Walsh, had won the toss and 
batted -first Acbangeof cap- 
tain however brought a differ- 
ent strategy to yesterday's 
match, with Hollioake calling 
incorrectly and Lara having 
no hesitation in asking Eng- 
land to bat first 

The England openers took 
immprtiatp control. Knight in 
particular was carrying his 
outstanding practice-match 
form into, the middle and only 
Curtly Ambrose was able to 
put any kind of brake on the 
scoring rate, which held 
steadily & excess of five an 
over. 

But even Ambrose was made 
to suffer by the Warwickshire 
left-hander, who having earlier 
swivelled to pull Rose over 
square leg for six. did the same 
to Ambrose to bring up his 
half-century in 49 balls with 
seven fours and two sixes. 

He repeated the dose to the 
21st over to establish the hun- 
dred partnership, and did eo 
again to take him to 99. A 
stogie dipped off his legs 
brought up his century from 
110 balls, with four more 
boundaries and those two addi- 
tional sixes. 

By then he had lost Stewart 
who, having played second fid- 
dle at the Start Ctf the Inning s , 
bristled with aggression, skim- 
ming out his lofted drives, 
punching his back-foot shots 
and once . as delicate as a por- 
celain tea cup, reverse-sweep- 
ing RkwI Lewis’s leg spin, to 
the third-man. fence. 

When the partnership 
reached 157 it eclipsed the 
highest opening stand by 
either side to one-day encoun- 
ters, the previous record of 156 
compiled by Graham Gooch 
and Mike Atherton at Old Traf- 
fbrd to 199L Eight runs later, 
however, to the Slat over, 
Walsh made the breakthrough 
when Stewart ambitiously at- 
tempted to run the ball to third 
man, missed and was bowled. 

K n igh t and Graeme Hu gh 
(29) added 62 for the second 
wicket before a double blow set 
the innings back. First, Hick 
was bowled by the l^j-sp inner 
Lewis, then next ball Knight 
was run out, failing to beat 
Clayton Lamberts throw from 
deep midwicket as Graham 
Thorpe attempted a second 
run. 

It was less than a week since 
Thorpe’s unwise attempt at a 
quick stogie ran out Nasser 
Hussain and sparked the Eng- 
land collapse to defeat in the 
last- Test in Antigua. Much 
more and he wffl be seeking a 
cure jn. the Geoffrey Boycott 
Clinic.- “• 


Cricket in merger of the sexes 

E NGLAND'S women crick- j Heyhoe Flint sounded a 
eters have made light of note of caminn- 


Cetera have made light of 
MCC’s recent all-male 
repulse by voting 97-1 with 
1 30 abstentions yesterday to’ 
merge with the England and 
Wales Crfdcet Board, gndiwg 
71 years of independence. 

-. But .the former England 
"women’s captain Rachael 


Heyhoe Flint sounded a 
note of caution: “The 
merger makes sense but in 
view of the KCB’s recent 
public relations disaster in 
the industrial tribunal it 
must now demonstrate to 
all the doubters within the 
.women's game that they 
won’t let therndawn." 
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Old Gazza’s back, shame about the Boat Race 

SCREEN 

BREAK 


Martin 

Kelner 


iOME say it is an anach- 
an irrelevance 
r ln terms of interna- 
tional sport, but to many 
more it is an immutable and 
much-loved feature of our 
sporting landscape, so it was 
probably right of Grand- 
stand, before going over to 
the Boat-Race on Saturday, to 
give due prominence to the 
age-old rengifeh tradition of 
arguing whether that man 
Paul Gascoigne should play 
for England. 

Gary Lineker and Trevor 
Brooking discussed the issue 
on Football Focus in the light 
of Bryan Robson's assertion 
that Gazza had now "got his 
real serious head on”. This 
turned out to he not, as 1 had 


Weekend results 


first feared, some accessory 
bought from the same joke 
shop where the midfield 
maestro acquired his comedy 
false breasts, but his new 
soflly-spoken style — like 
Mrs Thatcher after the voice 
coaching — and hair seri- 
ously slicked back in the 
style of the Eighties film, 
Wall Street 

The feet that Waiting For 
Gazza. with all its echoes of a 
bygone era, stQl appears to 
be Glenn Hoddle’s best option 
may account for the wngianrf 
coach’s tetchiness with Sky’s 
mild-mannered and non- 
threatening interviewer 
George Gavin after the Swit- 
zerland match. 

Hoddle apparently was an- 
noyed at Gavin tossing him 
supplementary questions 
when he was only contractu- 
ally obliged to give a quick 
post-match reaction before 
returning to the dressing- 
room to give the lads his dip- 
lomatic version of what those 
of us who had managed to 
stay awake at home were 
saying. 

Ominously for Hoddle, 
Alan Shearer’s post-match 


verdict seemed to be closer to 
the people’s than to his 
boss’s, and the striker’s 
reluctance to dispense a 
spoonful of sugar was duly 
noted in the next day’s news- 
papers — a little too glee- 
fully, according to The Sun's 
Brian Woolnough on Sky's 
Hold The Back Page. 

Woolnough and his mates 
left us in no doubt that sev- 
eral of their colleagues were 
already preparing the Hoddle 
Must Go headlines with die 
intention of "settling a few 
scores” should England fell 
to live up to our unreason- 
able expectations in France. 
The great thing about Hold 
The Back Page is that no one 
ever tries to hide what a ve- 
nal, vengeful, bad, bad busi- 
ness this is. 


A tradition almos t as vener- 
able, but not nearly as inter- 
esting, as crucifying England 
soccer managers is the Boat 
Race, Grandstand's main fea- 
ture on Saturday. Forme, this 
event brings to mind a friend 
who once booked a juggler for 
a radio show. What was the 
point of a juggler on the radio, 
I asked him? “Well,” he 
replied, “Occasionally he 
drops something.” 

Well, sometimes the boats 
sink, so there was a small 
frisson of excitement at the 
clash of oars as the eights 
rounded a big bend in the 
river, but mostly the race 
was depressingly predictable, 
especially for an old Oxford 
man like myself (junior 
reporter on the Oxford Mail, 
but let that pass). 


London's other traffic-stopper, the 
pro-cannabis march, was probably 
about as memorable, although 
perhaps not to the participants 


The Guardian's betting ex- 
pert said on Friday that the 
4-7 being offered about a 
Cambridge victory was “like 
buying money”, and had I 
taken the hint I may have de- 
rived more satisfaction from 
such a one-sided contest As 
it was, London's other big 
trade-stopper on Saturday, 
the pro-cannabis mar ch, was 
probably about as memora- 
ble, although perhaps not to 
the participants. 

If the novels of P G Wode- 
house are to be believed, the 
only way to enjoy Boat Race 
day is to be there, preferably 
with a fair amount of alcohol 
inside you and a ready sup- 
ply of indulgent red-faced 
coppers prepared to have 
their helmets knocked off. 

You could not blame the 
BBC, though, for trying to 
make the most of it. One con- 
sequence of Sky pinching so 
much top sport is that Grand- 
stand now tends to make 
more of what it has left The 
World Snooker Champion- 
ship, on the programme in a 
few weeks’ time, was given 
the benefit of a live draw 
hosted by Lord Archer, while 
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*1 GtoucaaterslKre 
21 Cheshire 



UFA 
1 435 254 
3 435 286 
3 431 282 
5 403 309 

8 381 408 
T 328 284 

9 390 440 
8 4 T 1 385 

010 381 364 
010 308 408 
O IS 2BO 817 
014 356 546 


EU acfchestti 28 ExMf 

London Scottish 24 Moseley 
QjtoII 18 Bedford 

Wakefield IS Rotherham 

WWortoo 22 Fyi de 

West Hartlepool 42 Coventry 
P W D L F 
■id fnnf TS« 

I*. looOM 1912 

V H et hpM l 1912 

CeeeMr V 

On HE W« 

*fl ] --■ I J ‘ IBS 

Ewe" ,lf 18 1 


0 0 857 

1 6 459 
0 8 488 

0 8 488 

1 8 404 
0 9 444 
0 B 474 
0 9 372 
012 405 
018 2 B 7 
0 14 338 
017 221 


B n— Hr 


UvStl 


Pontypridd 


20 Rugby 

22 Newbury 

P W D L F 
3422 0 2 883 
24 20 1 3 80 S 
.2818 1 4 788 
2218 0 4 850 

23 11 210 887 
2412 0 12 488 

. 23 11 1 Tl 418 
2410 1 18 558 
23 8 1 13 380 
23 7 3 13 432 
28 7 ITS 378 
23 4 " 1 18 462 
22 4 0 18 298 
S 3 8 0 20 802 

tortfc 

30 Mncfcfey ■ 

27 Stoiabrtdgo 

18 Plymouth 
S 3 Mar rules 


is Cardiff 


38 S Wales Police 
44 Blackwood 
18 pontypooi 
7 Bonymaen 

31 Llandovery 

32 Rummy 

20 Oen Keys 

0 CaerptiUfy 

wnawruve 

20 WsteMdeas 

37 Cioria 


380 as 


470 XI 
389*0 
427 an 
377 is 
498 (4 
457 1 Z 
481 lO 

818 a 


. 54 
21 
AVIs 
306 44 
372 49 
430 ST 
384 S« 
479 84 
557 >4 
48983 
848 81 
80 S 18 
819 IT 
690 IS 
85 S 9 
477 8 


rml» 36 

Glasgow Howls' 30 Kabo 
MaW— i 34 
Aberdeen GSFP 16 Selkirk 
Stewarts Mel B» 6 Oardontane 

BUMS IB ■ u 

EdMurWi A 23 eeroughojiBr 

Je d-ForU 30 Wrltas cwmiy 

MuneftivgH 25 KbtasMy 

Praston Lodge 27 Poetries 


Stswsmy 


8 Glenrothes 
24 NnihsadWhffl 



Ballymena 13 Young Munster 2 T 

Ctontttrl 36 Terenuis 17 

Consdwffon 83 Ofd Baftfeders 12 

Lonsdowne 30 Garryowen 27 

Old Crescent 16 Dungannon « 

Shannon 37 BisckrockCoH 8 

St Marys 38 Oolptrtn 32 

■ * 

L F AM 

1 331 111 90 

3 255 184 19 

2 281 178 17 

4 368 259 18 

9 315 221 14 

BMaHw It— Becffra Rngra 19 QL 8 P 
18 ! Buccaneers 1 # Malone 9 : Ostweglans 
13 Greystonas 10 : Moniatown 30 In- 

stonlww Z 7 ; Skerdes 31 OM WsUey IT-. 

Sundays Well 16 Derry 29 : UCC 22 
Wanderers 8 . 

etIIW Hinckley 71 Belvedere 1 ft 
Tabard 98 Bishop's Stanford 0 ; Ctttton o 
Bristol 8 * Wsston-S-Mwe 13 Keyn- 
ahemfiB. 

WMKCMI»WSCIUI»IHF 
SWMiCsiat s Ml ff ta al a i Samoa 45 SA 

71 FIP 24 NZ 7 . Hteefc FIJI 28 Samoa 18 . 
•umifeOtago 57 Golden 27 J 
Northern 24 ACT T. Western 35 NSW S 3 ; 
Coastal 38 Wellington 23 . 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


■ucuTCMAujmaacup 


ti Aston. Jackson. Uuigbton. Taewa 

G: Aston a 


(10)! 


r. Edwards. Rogers. White 

G: Blakeley 2 

DO; Blakeley. Crompton 

TtJ Fmna wna. Mardon 

tImo-wS 2 . RwStnoW 2 . Bad. 

flobl neon 

GtFarrein 


(10) IB 

Ate 6,961 
(4)8 
(M)88 

Ate 11,058. 


T: Oantoy 2. W Hotelier. Gene, Keima- 
dy.RSmitn 

< 3 :MFIetofter 6 


fUJ j 


T: McDonald 
G: Casey 


T5 Lee. Roberto, Sapato 
a Inrtng 5 


r. Plange 3. Coyle. BBs 
a EH la s 
OGtTawfial 


JMngnam. Hurray 

awtngfleldS 

DGtWUMnson 

T: Fenton, Howell 
ffi Howe/I 3 


( 8)8 

Att 3404 
(18t 88 

b0)*T 

Attzon 

(12) 19 


Ate 1*487 
( 0 )« 

(10) B® 


T: Crab 3. PricoJoom 2. Ashcrott 
Wetoon 

CtGartlandS Alt 743 

tn n (12) B* 

T: Beads 2. Herbert ngton, Joe. KJddto. 


(14)88 

Alt 1.113 
L F A Pie 

0 182 84 18 

1 181 119 lO 

1 132 123 18 

2 188 112 • 
3 197 167 S 
3 169 98 • 

3 134 158 8 

4 124 148 4 

0 118 188 8 
6 124 218 8 

8 107 257 8 



PrarUrOh da to— Beverley JfOid- 
ham St A 30; Egramont 20 Wigan St P 10; 
Haworth 34 Dudley HUI 6; Mayfield 19 
Lock Lane 18; Saddiewortn 44 Walney Can 
21; W Hull 16 Leigh Miners 12. Ftoet 
fitototoat Macttmok 22 Moldgreeq 2te E 
Leeds 28 Leltffi E 20: Essanoor 49 
Shaw Crass IB; Dutton 22 RedhUtl 2; 
ThoraWd 34 leilord la. T a ctri Wv- 
bkmCrotfeUb 34 Normanton 34; 
Feattierstone A 46 Dewsbury Moor 18; 
London Stdto 2 Hu0 16: Now Earewtdc38 
Ovenden 12. 

tan i mmmw, RnM f-jnMtt 

4 Canberra IR N Sydney 28 3t George 8; 
Parramatta 15N Oueewtend ift 
Western Suburbs 42 S Sydnay 8; Brisbane 
28 Penrith 18; Cronulla 18 Melbourne 
26; ITIawwra 18 Newcaade 37. «t a i* i fi 
1 Newcastle (P3-Pts8); 3 N Queens- 
land (3-6); 3 Brisbane (3-6). 


GOLF 


PLAWtS'CHAMMONSHW (Ponte 
Vedra. BsJ; La 



Wabb (Aua) 71 72 7P; I . 

(Swe) 70 78 70. 814 D Andrew* 71 72 71 . 

Z1 5 L Davies (08)757070; H Dob- 
son (GS) 70 74 TI; L Hackney (GB) 71 71 
73; M Mratt (JspartJ 73 89 73: HLo- 
paz71 71 73. 


TENNIS 


_ (K*y 84- 
cayne. Pa): Mem 8 o ra l I tae h A A ge e at 

(US) fit A Corretja <Sp) B-4 B-Z Ftaah 
M Mas (CM) bl Agassi 7-5 6-3 5-4. 

DowfalGsa Fkfell E f'VwfcWH LNKh 

(S A/llS) bfj Ste rk /A O’Brien (US| 6-26-4. 

KournOtovs (Bus) a-86-4 8-1. D i tod sai 
Basal ItoehAlaarh— Wlcarta/N 
Zverava (8pfBat)HJHalard-OecuglaJn 
Ucautllsn (Ff/Aus) B-4 6-2 
ATp TOUR BlnatT ( Casablanca . 

rSaml'lMort A Ovd w n f^ 

(It) to 3 Qroelean (Fr) 6-4 8-^. Flnsli O — 
da—4 (B) M Catttrava 8-4 5-7 6-4. 


BADMINTON 


(CanStO- 

B* (Lanes) MA 

Bush (Wilts) 15-0 15-8: c llaa M i to w 
(lanes) to M Constable (WaMs) 15-4 15-6. 
Pfaa* ftoMMsn M Edge 15-9 15-*. 
Deltas IM * Arabarfl; Hat (Worcs/ 
Lancs) btN Robertson/ J Robertson 

M b* R Pananey (Qtos) 11-6 1V-3; J 
■m (Works) MG Martin (Scol) 11-1 
11-2 Rwak Wmm to ttnesn 11-411-1. 

P wd d as ffnsli -I Oioodo^D fCeloga 

(HertsAJerbya) MN BacWJ Davies (Bucks/ 
Lines) 15-6 15-1. BBsed dorddea 
fintoi ArobarAtooda bt HuntfKeOog 15-17 
16-10. 


Basketball 


Derby 89 

London 91 (at): Lstesster 100 r 
91; Thamea Vwley 90 Birmingham 
UR Worthing »1 London 98 Wattord 97 
Chester 112 

NATIONAL UBAOUB DMatoa mmm 
Quartar41nal p4ay-«Mai (Mord 78 Rich- 
mond 82; Northampton 49 Blrmhv- 
ham EB; ShetneM 87 Nottingham 45; 
Themes Valley 90 NW London 78. 

NBA* Utah t06 LA Lakers 81; SasSfe 
104 New York 78. 


BOWLS 


(Melton Mowbray): I 
aim North WaMhaan bt Lawson Pk . 
23-18; Manny bt Moonfleel 21-13; 
NMB— MF dlaHI 20-17; Not 
Mm to Preston 26-1 A ! 

Stanley bt N Watoham 22-13; Neb. 
tod— bt Grantham 19-17. 


BOXING 

PROF89WONAL BILL (Atlantic C): ~ _ 
WCli u aii y wM NhttBl e r L— — lie 

(London. hf W) to Shannon Brtgq* (US) 

awli ^av [US, Mdr) bt Herat 
oranam (ShetfltHd) ito loth. OaM tony 
m s lff h tt towy Wt—t—fYortt) to 

Frank Edmondson (IS) pis. 

PNQ8B98 IBIIAL 8N4. (HUH): Ce— * . 

IU_ | ii atim ■ ni|)M min nr l~ 

g|a (Scarborough. Wdr) 0( Trust 

aasssraa-wf” 

Wdr) bi Terry Dun san (HacAney) kn VUn. 

wwlWd tHae DawU fcHjNwytt 1 Ed- 
munds) bl Clinton Woods (Sftetfiatd. 

FTO^BSfO NAL ILL ICryataJ Pel- 

Dtoot McKenzie ko IN rd (Bleed). 


CYCLING 


cun n ut HtraatATlONAL 
/Casones. France): 7Mrd *Csow (Round 
Crtrea. Stun dme^lal): i C Hmw 
(Fr) Featoa SrninOsncaAO^msndU 
(Sc) at 10UR 3 M Mauri (2p) 15. 
SiwBC Boardman (GB) IIMiip 
j jiji dhiuar 1 C Motosu (Fr) Fe- 
dna 7)v 38min Oitec: 8 8 Julich (US) al 
iGsac 3 D RetwiUn |h) » * BHM; 
burger (Deri) 52; 5 L Lst4ane(Fr) ?.1Z 


Q96KEI 


(Harare); Zimbabwe 236-4 (Azhar Mah- 
mwxJ 2-34). Pakistan 237-6 (Amir So- 
taH 77. Youaut Youhana SBrw WMctal 
2-35). PNdaian won by tour widtats. 


_ i (overnight 185-3) 

8 Jayaaurlyac Boucher bNttm _.. — Bt 

M Attapallu run out t* 

A de Suva c Adams b Mini t 

RMahanemaoKafllabCrimfa 80 

■A Ranatunga Ibw b Donald 73 

HTMakBratnecKrtottannCrortfa — 88 
tR S Kaiuvrtthersns c Boucher 
b Donald — 


P WlckramaNngha c Adams b Donald 

N Zoyas Ibw b KslUs ..... — 

M Murailtheran c Boucher b Crania .. 

H Pushpakurnsra nor out 

Extras: (6b. Mb.3w. Bnb) 


Total: (TiaJowiJ 
Mdwkbstssw 

254.2SS.2S0. 


i IBS. 225. 240. 


_ i Donald 33-10-73-3; Pottock 
7.1-a-e-ft KaUts l9-r-40-l; Adams 
22-4-77-0; NWW 22J-7-8V2; Cron)# 
14J-5-21-3. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

PM t minus (overnlghc 754) 

G Uabanberg tbw b Piahpakkumara o 

G Klrstan b Muratttheran 18 

HD Ackarman b Zoysa 7 

D J CuJHnan o Wlcfcramaalngna 
b Jayasurtya 103 


*W J Cronja at Katuwttharana 
OM n caWtharan 


1 o 

JH Kama c Kaluwtthararai 

b Wtokramasinglta - — t3 

8M Pohodcb UuraBheran 1 

vtl V Boucher c Jayasurtya 

bMurtoUharan 1* 

A A Donald b Mtirafftharan L — 8 

— ta 

8 

*1 


.800 


P R Adams c & b Jayasurtya 
MMM not oat 


(lb. 81b. 9w. Bnb) 
Total (7B overs) 


lay i i tnni 0. 11. 75. 103. 126, 137. 
17a 1B2.1B6. 

B s w Oni Pushpah un —a, t8- a -6 B - 1 ; 
Zoysa 12-3-29-1; Wlckramasingne 
15-2^8-1 ; MuralKItaren 39-9-89* Jeyp- 
surtya 5-9-1 0-2. 


STJaysurtyab Donald 

MS AtapattucBouNtorb Donald . 

fl S Mananama tow b Donald 

PAdeStverunout 


to 


■A Ranatunga c Boucher b Cron}® _ 
HPTlRafcareinac Site b Crania — 

fR S KaliMltharana run out - — 

qPWfcJutouaaliiQhe notour 1 

DNTZoyaanotout — — — — 

(4te. 3nb) 


Total (tor 7, 35 overs) 81 

Ml of svMcMic 19. la 40, 4G 42. 42. 95. 
Ta hot* K R Puehpakumare. M 
Mural ttoaran. 

Wm *mm Donetd 10-3-45-3: Ntou 
5-2-13-0; Kama 7-3-12-0; Crania 
8-3-13-2; Adams 4-1-4-a 

R E Koartzen and Jarad AWitor. 

ESI 

(towdiday) 

WDiAi Firs innings 434 (8 Tendulkar 
177.NSWHU74). 

AUSTRALIA! Fhst Innings 400 (M 
waugh 153no. U Slater 91 . D Lehmann 52; 
Kiantoa 6-481 

■HHA » aa i n I t teuto n (Overnight 

BBS) 

8 Tenautkar c 6 b Kasprowte 

Ti AzfiarudWn b Kaaprowlcz — - 

S Ganguly b Robertson — 

fN Wong la not out 


A Kiantoetowb Robertson 

Hsrvtnder Singh tow b Kasprourtcz 

V Rsju b Kasprowtcc 

Hartow)anSif«nlbwbKasf»ovrtcz .. 
Extras (ta. toS, nl>6) 


31 

18 

18 

18 

9 

0 

8 

O 

18 

158 


Total (61 oven) — - — 

Pa« of wlMtorta mbs 111. 127. 144. 
155,159,163. 

Bi'w fcp Kasproeritz 1B-5-2S-5, 

Dale 6-1-2V4. Vlanie 2^4-89-2. Blewen 
1-0-2HL Robertson 12-2-28-3. 


there were gentle reminders 
— gentle at least compared 
with the stentorian tones of 
Sky's promos — of other 
forthcoming attractions, in- 
cluding Five Nations rugby 
and next Saturday’s Grand 
National from Ain tree. 

It is not looking nearly as 
bad for Grandstand as some 
of us feared when it became 
clear how much cricket, 
rugby and athletics had been 
lost. The programme has 
gained enormously from a 
succession of thrilling rugby 
league cup ties, culminating 
in Saturday's gripping semi- 
final between Sheffield and 
Salford, much enlivened by 
commentator Ray French’s 
bizarre similes. 

Salford’s coach Andy Greg- 
ory Was said to be “pacing 
the touchline like a little 
Second World War general” 
while the forward Essene 
Falmalo was described, 
somewhat mysteriously, as 
“like a billiard ball” — al- 
though, given the new rever- 
ence within the BBC for the 
dark arts of marketing, that 
might just have been a sub- 
liminal plug for ftie snooker. 


"MTsytorMloul 
M Stator o Azharuddln b To 
G BJewett Ibw b Kemble — 
M Waugh notout 


Extras (b& (66). 


19 


Total (tor 2. 58 ovara) 1 

Pa> a* wfakalH Bl. 114. 

»l wilting HanHndsr Singh 3-O-17-0. 
Kumtoe 284-6-63-1. RAto 15-4-87-a 
HerMwJan Singh 6-1-24-0, Tendulkar 
11J2-t-4*-1. 

Dkapfceai V K Rsmaswamy and D R 
Shepherd. 


ICE HOCKEY 


Ayr 3 Cardiff 2 (to). 3*1/48* Man- 
chester 2 Sheffield 5. 

MBs Ratios 3 Boston 2 (al]; Calgary 
5 LA 2; Colorado 5 Anaheim 3: San Joss 4 
Dallas 1; Carolina 4 Philadelphia 2; 
Pittsburgh 2 NY Rngrs 2 (rf); SI Louis 3 De- 
troit 2; Montreal 6 Tampa Bay 2; 

Toronto *NY Istanden 3 (oft; N Jersey 3 
Phoenbc 0; Washington 3 Vancouver 2. 


HOCKEY 


NATIONAL LRAOU8I Bartord T 3 
Hounslow 0; Baaston 2 East Grinsteed 1; 
Caimock 3 CamsrtKuy 2 Ooncestsr 2 
Gulfdtora 3; Southgsae 8 Reeding 1; Ted- 
dlngbgn 2 Old Loughtonlans 0. 

P W D L F A We 

CannonA 2218 2 2 89 38 Ml 

C — l a rt wy 22 15 2 4 99 55 48 

■safftoB 22 14 2 8 77 57 44 

i 2212 3 7 71 58 38 

i 22 10 5 7 68 92 33 

2210 3 9. 69 55 33 

■ Ortwnni 22 * 310 31 58 30 

m — If II — 22 8 1 13 S3 83 ZS 

FT-Tt— 21 5 3 13 37 69 18 

HotmMoir gl 4 6 12 38 80 IT 


IT 22 « 5 78 

iter 22 2 515 


40 

55 


7917 

8811 


MOTORCYCLING 


8HIP (Brands Hatch): PM toas 1 C 
Walker (GB) Kmfsssk); a S Emrnea 
(GB) DucatU 3 4 Haydon (GB) Suzuki; 4 T 
B*j4kS (Aua) Ductok ■ T Rymer (GS) 
Suzuki. TinwlHp f Mackanzto;33 
Htotop (B8) Yamaha; 3 Waikan 4 Em- 
mett; S Beyliss. 8n f m 1 C Walkar 
4lp(s; 3 N Mackatizle 35; 3 S Emmett 
S3. 


SAILING 


WRITHUB HOUND THN WORLD 
RACBi Mk turn 1 SUL Cut (GB) 14 daws 
19hra 55mln Base (I15pto. total 
399 ms): a EF Language (Swe)i42i^3.i7 
(101,606); 3 Swedish Match (Swej 14 
XL13.17 («, 480); 4 Innovation Kvanroer 
(Nor) dstance to flrristi 82.1 miles: • 

Merit Cup (Mon) 129A • Cl«sle Racing 
106.7. r TUaftCM (US) IBS A- S BoHinl- 
Sunergy (Noth) SB; a EF Education (Swe) 
304. 


SNOOKER 


IRISH wnw (Gohe. Co KBdalre): 

9 sa il IhU a K P a ka ty (Ire) bt J Parrott 
(Eng) 6-1; R OtoNaa (Eng) M J 
Higgins (Scot) 6-MtoN MNhss bt 
Doherty 6-*. 


SWIMMING 


L Vtamara (U) 2134aec; 3 M Rbbena 

(GB) 22.18. 1.300— to— Hl l to lWHBpn 
(GS) U8UJB*. OOm t ien fc strnk e r 1 T 
Kano (Cra) 94.73; 4 N WWay (GB) 25A3. 
lOOm t ai fta i tto 1 J Hldonan (GB) 

51.48 (European reel. aOOm to Idduai 
mnto.si 1 J Wcfcman (GB] 1 J630: 8 
J Hsrrta (GB) 2D2.7IL W w— lOOm 
«raas*g»et 1 8 VOelkar (Ger) 58B3; V 
C Huddart (GB) 56.28. lOOra bank — 

1 a BosehschuKa (Gar) 59.44; 4 S 
Pries (OB) 1.01.50. IDO* u>W 
- 1 S Roil (GB) 1 ,01.13. 


TV SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


West Ham v Leeds. 
(Sky Sports 1. 7-1030pm) 

QSBSWfc On Stds. 

(BBC). 1040-11.2500) 

Tomorrow 

I lae rliaoo TkpltourT/nnn rhsmpl 
onsMpa In Mlnrreapoito. US. 
(EiBtMpan. 41030pm; htahllghia. 
BBCl.Thmday. t2jS-1.l5am) 

Uew WtWagi World Wr—tHhgFed- 
araHon. featuring Mike Tyson. 

(Sky Sports 1. 10-I1.i5pm| 
Wktowday 1 A|a8 
Uos CrloMi Waal Indies v England, 
saoood one-day inlemational. 

(Sky Sports 2. 2J«Wpm and 830- 
WJOpm; highlight* BSC1, 1135pm- 
i22Semj 

UHNamlMtop 

World Championships, man's Snort 
Piogranuna. 

(Euraaport. 7-1 ipui) 

T h m s d ai 3 
UnDantMap 
Wbrid Champfcmshlpa. Dance Ortgl- 
nai Programme. 

(Euroapbrt. 7-l090pm; KghllgMa. 
B8C1. 1l35pm-12ADam} 

Uw RslIqb' Radng from Alntree. 
Martel l Grand Nadonal Meeting. 
(BBC2. 2.10-2AS and 3.30-4J6 pm) 


tin KsturcyoiBa World Champkjn- 
•hlp — Japan see Grand prtx in Suzuka. 
OimnytogprscffcOL 
(Euraaport. 6.15-a30am) 

Uve Roctoar Racing from Alntree. 
(BBC2, 2.10-4A6pmJ 
LhreFuuttiato Peterborough v Notts 
County 

(Sky Sport* 8. 7-10pm) 


NbridCfia0totoiisMps,Raauiradois- 
mania tor the ladtos* Short PragrammeL 


(Eurasport, 7-1 1pm hlgMigMs. BBC?. 
11. 15-11. 56pm) 

Uao Rafpra LatoBmer HudderslSekl v 
Bradford 

(Sky Sports 1. 730-10pml 
nwwfc A Question at Spot! 

(BBC1. B30-9pm| 


Lhra MotoroyaB ng: J e panase Grand 
Prtx In Suzuka. Qualifying practice. 
(Euraaport 615330am) 

Lhra Crtcfcotr Warn Indies v England, 
third one-day Imaraanonai. 

(Sky Sports 3. 23D-epro and 630- 
1030pm; toghllglite BBC1. 1135pm- 
I2i6am) 

Uoa Nagfoy (Mam England v Ireland 
(Sky Sports 2, 1-4 JOpm) 
line Ootfa Freeport McDarmott 
Haailn 

(Sky Sports 2, lOpm-mldnlghl) 

Oanat A Ir Grandstand, featuring 1220 
Grand National prologue: 1926 Football 
Focus; 1J» Grandstand Guide to the 
Grand Nattonat; 1.45 Cordon Blau Hamft- 
cap Huntm 220 Marteli Rad Rum 
Chase; 2M Marteli Alntreerturdfe; 345 
Grand National: 4.40 Final Soars 
(SBCI, 12.15pm) 
rimiiiiiNi Mmi n niinii niiji 
(BBC1 KL29-1135pm.repaatad630' 
7.45am tomorrnw) 

S un d ay s 

I lie ■uSnrnyrguyi Inpsnesa Grand 
Prtx. 125. 250 and SOOcc. 

(Eurosport. 3.15-7am) 

Un Cricked West Indies v England, 
fourth ane-dey into mahu nal. 

ISky Sports 3. 2304pm and 6J0- 
1930pm; Mghilg/tts BBCi. 1i.15pm- > 
1296ain) 

tkawarat Sunday Grandstand, lastur- 
Ing 1J6 Tennis; Davis Civ: 230 Five 
Nations Rugby: Wales v Franca; SJ35 

Figure Staling 

(BBC2. 1-304L2Dpm) 

Uw Cyalnv Tour ol Flanders. 
(Eurosport iJO-UOpm) 

U— HugbpLeam ut Wigan v 
Cast! store 

(Sky Sports 1. 030-8 30pm) 

Ue* PooOmlh Nottingham Form v 
Ipswich. 

(Sky Sports 2. M1dday-Z30pm) 

U— P ao t bnto FA Cep SsmMlnal. 
Shatflsid United v Newcastle. 

(Sky Sports 2, 2SO«pm) 


The week's fixtures 


TODAY 


'.4Sunli 

W 

PA 


(S.D)- 


WestHam 

rDMriaa 


Purtleet v Haybrtage (7 30). 


8 annu l Teal (Cemurion Pk. Ver- 
woerttourg): South Airies v Sri Lanka. 


>(Mtto»Haad 



(Bogota; to Apr &). 


(Lambs Club. Ldm fo 
Apr 5; Mar 31 rent day}. 


kip (to 


(MeKon). 


TUESDAY 


dtoOiAt- 

letto Madrid v Lazio (3.1^: Inter Milan v 
Spartak Moscow (3X1). 

FA Cwtm P f e ud er sM lg Blackburn 
v Barmiay; Btofon v Arsenal; Wimbledon v 


Oldham * Bristol CS Walsall v Gh- 
llngham: Wreaham v Grlmaby (730). 
TMrd PM si oe r Darlington v Shrewsbury 
(7 JO} 

OH Vamtadl Coaferawoe: Dover v 
Hereford; Leak Tn v Kettering: Slough v 
SOBUmt Tmffora r Chettonham; 
wokJng v Stevenage; Yeovil v Southport 
Li 


BorehemWbodvEnfleM (730); ChMham 
v Basingstoke (730). 

FA W— een * e Pr o wd er t aapi' T 

Liverpool v Tranmere 

‘17.0). 


Open (Ptymouth: to Apr 12). 


WEDNESDAY 


FOOTBALL 

ca 


Juventus v AS Monaco; Real Madrid v 
Borusala Dortmund. 



(Bar- 
bados): West Indtes v England. 
THawpdar Sevtea (Cochin): India v 
Aimtralla. 

SOU ASH 

(Birmingham). 


THURSDAY 


«M lev VIB Stuttgart vLocomodv 

Moscow (730): Vicenza v ctielaea 
(7-30). 


(New 


Leopards v 
Thames Valley (7 JO). . 

BQU88TB1ASRSM 

Oiea a a ga Pto a f (Ooth- 


Ortuna;toApr6). 


enbwvioAprS). 


FRIDAY 


Tranmere v Sunderland. 1 

(atom Southend v Clwetorilefo. TMrd 
DMatan Colchester v Rothertism (7301; 
Petortwroupd v Nom Goonty; Scar- 
borough v Cardiff (730). 

RtfOBYtmON 


England A v Ireland 

A: England U-21 v Ireland U-®1. 


■ Huddersfteldv 


Ul 


Bradford. 


Btomto r Series (day-nmmj. ^r- 
bmnSoolh Africa v Pakistan. Alened 


■toad, hi ida i Australia v Zimbabwe. 

Bute Cup.— W AMummn a 
Onmp Oaar Second raend (Newcastle): 
Srtaan v Ukraine (to Apr 5). 

BASKSTBAli. 

—dm slasr Lmpm Birmingham v ■ 
Manchester (8.0). 

HOCKEY 
■tel 


(Ml Hon Keynes). 


SATURDAY 


(33 uniBae stated) 


FA Carting P r m ii t a r al k foi Aaton Villa 
v Was* Ham: Leads v Baraefey; Letaeswr v 
Coventry: Shall Wod v Southampton 
(tot); Tottenham v E radon. Wlmteadon v 
Bolton. 


Bury v Huddaranaid: Man City v Stockport; 
Norwich v Bradford C. Port Vale v 
Oxford Utd: Portsmouth v Birmingham-, 
Reading v Stoke (a-ff; Swindon v 
Chariton; Wa« Brom v Mlddiesbraugh. 
Second MiMok Blackpool v Wat- 
aaU; Bournemouth v Wycombe; Bristol C v 
CaiUsla; Fulham v Preston: Grimsby » 
Gttllngnsm; Luton v York: MHIwall v Bristol 
RvrtK Northampton v Bum lay: Dkfham 
v Plynxwah; Wigan v Watford. Wrexham 
v flranttord. IWrd OhMa Brigham 
v SCunttforpe. Darlington v Bamet Don- 
camar v Hull; Exeter v Chaster: Hart- 
lepool v Cambridge Utd: Layton Orient v 
Mansfield: Macclesfield v uncoin C; 
Swansea vShromburr; Torquay v 
Rochdato. 

Soottfeb cm 8 « m t ffn xh Falkirk v 
Hearts. 

BaNte Scotttdi Laaguoi Pramtar 
DMaions Aberdeen v St Johnstone: Dun- 
dee Utd v Duntermllne- 
SootNMi LeagiMi Flrat Dhdsloai Air- 
drie v Dundee; Ranh v Greenock Morton; 
St Mirren v Hamilton: Stirling v Ayr- 
Second DhiWora BrecMn v Stenhouse- 
imdr inwrwsaa CT v Forfar Lhrfnp- 
ston v Clyde: Queen ol 6outh v East Fife 
Stranraer v Clydebank. Thtod D»v- 
tetoai Albion v Arbroath: Alloa v Ron 
County: Cowdenbeath v Berwick; 
Dumbarton v Earn Sprung: Mont rose v 
Queen's Park. 

(MS Vewxtosd Cent— afar Halifax v 
Woking; Hednaatora v Gafeshead; Leek Tn 
v Yecwli: Northwlcfi v Hayes; Staly- 
Midge v Hereford: Sievenapa v Kiddar- 
ndnater; Telford v Ruahden A 
D'mondB: Welling v Moreeambe. 

PATriafonSanHto " 

Dover v Chehenhem. 

foeto i 

Aylesbury v Dulwich; Basingstoke v 

Gravesend & N: Bishop's Stortford v 
St Albans; Boreham Wood v Sutton Utd: 
Bromley v Chasham; Cershulion v En- 
Mid: Harrow Bor v Purtleel; Hendon v Deg 
& Red: HUchJn v Heybridge: Kingston- 
ten v Y ending: Walton A Horsham v Oxford 
C. 

RUGBY UNION 

Hue Halle we CtmmpIniiMitoi Eng- 
land v Ireland (2A Twickenham). 

(fed Punfawr Pu ral u M ifot Tuww 
Fyioe v Moseley. 

Netfoowl Leaguer OMrOflByvHar* 
rogats; Rugby v Lydney. Tern, Horttr Bir- 
mingham/SoDhuU v Aspatris; Kendal 
vwtdsafl; MancfnatervShefflefd, Preston 
G v Sandah Sedgley Pk v NidMuton; 
Stourbridge v Lichfield: Wilmington Pk v 
Hinckley. Sonto Bridgwater v Met 
Pol lea; Cemoerley v Barking; C/lfion v 
Pfymoiafr Havant v Tabard; N Wai- 
sham v Hanley: Redruth v Esher. 


Mont AberfHfery v Abe reran (230); Rum- 
my v Blackwood ( 230) _ 

Mai Hawick v Boroughmuir. Kelso v Met 
rase; Stirling County v Currie; Wat- 
soniaoa v Giasgcm Hawks. Bowk 
O u —tr-BpxSmNe to n kbu rBli v Car- 
nouatte HSFP: Morgan Acad FP v Etoss 
High: FentKht-e v Gambuslaagi 
Strath mix rrtha OP. Wil eldi 
tl — — - Be - v Stewara Mel FP-. 

Cumnock V Ayr, Selkirk v Hiacnesona' 
Atoysian: Siewanry v AHoa. 


KStVln- 


TMrd one- 


cant); Wert indies tr England. 



fiiaeprrsTs; . ■ 

















14 SPORTS NEWS 


Racing 


Charm to 
stay on the 
fast track 


Tlw Guavtflan Monday March 30 1998 


Chris Hawkins in 

Dubai sees the latest 
American champion 
show his true grit 

OB LEWIS vowed to 
keep Silver Charm in 
training as a five- 
year-old after the 
American champion had won 
a magnificent race for the 
Dubai World Cup at Nad al 
Sheba on Saturday night 

The Californian millionaire 
owner must have been the 
only man on the racecourse 
convinced that his colt had 
beaten Swain after a tumultu- 
ous final-fUrloog battle. 

“As Car as 1 was concerned 
we'd won by a head." said 
Lewis. “1 was stood down by 
the wire and was sure we’d 
held on. But when 1 saw the 
replay on the television I real- 
ised how dose it was. 

“The thing now is to take 
on Skip Away somewhere in 
the States this summer. But 
that might not be until the 
Breeders' Cup in the autumn. 

“Silver Charm's not quali- 
fied to run there, and I’ll have 
to pay $480,000 to get him in. 
But tbafs no problem. Next 
year if he’s sound and healthy 
he'll stay on the track. It's 
what the industry needs and 
the public wants. When you 
get a great horse you’ve got to 
race him." 

These sentiments will Dnd 
favour with all horse lovers 
and the millions of Ians Silver 
Charm must have made as a 
result oC this victory — it was 
estimated that over 200 mil- 
lion people watched the race 
on television In 20 countries. 

But what a difference an 
inch or so makes in racing. 
The winner is feted and lord- 
ed. while the second is led 


away after an equally Hercu- 
lean effort ignored by the 
scrum of back-slappers 
around the winner. 

It should not be forgotten, 
however, that Swain ran the 
race of his life. His contribu- 
tion to this magnificent con- 
test was as great as the win- 
ner’s; without him it would 
have been all over a furlong 
out once Silver Charm had 
won the battle with Behrens 
and Loop Sauvage. 

Michael Kinane HnH been 
forced wide on Swain on the 
home turn and it could have 
been that vital manoeuvre 
which cost him the race. 1 say 
could have been because that 
would be ig no rin g the fact 
that Silver Charm has the 
quality of a true champion. 

Gary Stevens, his Jockey, 
summed it up: “He always 
seems to save something and 
refuses to let another horse 
by. He feels them coming be- 
fore I see them. Six or seven 
strides before the line Swain 
put bis nose in front, but 
straight away Silver Charm 
put his head back there. It be- 
comes a game with him.” 

A measure of the quality o f 
the first four home was that 
there was a gap of 15 lengths 
to the fifth horse, Behrens. 
Britain's hope. Luso. trailed 
In seventh after running 
prominently until starting 
into the home turn. 

“He travelled well and was 
going nicely, but the winner 
had a lot of speed," said Fat 
Eddery. “When he went by 
me the dirt came back in the 
old boy’s face and he didn’t 
like it much.” 

Following the unforgettable 
triumphs of Cigar and Sing- 
spiel in this race, the Dubai 
World Cup is rapidly becom- 
ing an nnmi<wnhii» event. This 
one certainly Lived up to 
every cent of its $4 million 
value. 



On the sod. . . Silver Charm (far side) holds off the challenge of Swain in a pulsating finish to the Dubai World Cop 


Big guns get ready for Aintree showdown 


Graham Rock 

T HE anticipated duel be- 
tween One Man and 
Strong Promise in the 
Mmrnn Melting Chase on 
Friday Is not the only clash 
likely to set alight the Ain- 
tree crowd. 

Gordon Richards has con- 
firmed that The Grey Monk 
will challenge Dorans Pride 
and simply Dashing , third 


and sixth in the Gold Cup, 
for the Martell Cup file pre- 
vious afternoon. 

While The Grey Monk 
will wait for Puncheatown 
if the ground dries, wide- 
spread rain is forecast for 
the second half of the week 
and the going should not 
inconvenience Gordon Ri- 
chards's grey. 

Andrew Thornton has 
been booked by Mark Pit- 
man to ride Superior Finish 


in the Martell Grand 
National. The horse was 
third behind Rough Quest 
two years ago when trained 
by Mark's mother, Jenny. 

There was a popular out- 
come to the first leg of the 
Spring Double, the Wor- 
thington Lincoln at Doncas- 
ter on Saturday, when 
Hunters Of Brora held the 
late burst of King Of Tunes 
by a neck. 

The eight-year-old mare. 


placed three times In the 
Cambridgeshire and dis- 
qualified In the Newbury 
Spring Cup last year, 
worked her way across 
from the unfavoured 
stands' sMe. 

Before her next race 
Hunters Of Brora will visit 
the ataiMim /iimi, and then 
resume training. James 
Bethell has entered her in 
several valuable handicaps, 
including file Royal Hunt 


Ice Hockey 


PHOTOGRAPH: RARH MOGHRAH 



Cap, but would like to en- 
hance her: value as a 
broodmare. 

The Fly is expected to line 
up for. file John Porter 
Stakes at Newbury neat 
month. He passed the post 
clear of his rivals at Don- 
caster. but . was demoted to 
third after the stewards 
had found Michael Hiiiw 
guilty of irresponsible rid- 
ing; the jockey was sus- 
pended for seven days. 


A GOAL by Jamie Steer 17 
ZA minutes into sudden- 
/ kdeaih overtime clinched 
a 3-2 victory for Ayr Scottish 
Eagles to the Alamo play-off 
final at Manchester and en- 
sured there win be no repeti- 
tion of last year’s confusion 
as to whether the Superiea- 
gue champtons or play-off 
winners are Britain’s Euro- 
pean. League entrants next 
season. 

The victory over Cardiff 
Devils completed an unprece- 
dented four-title (hand Slam 
by Scotland's only Superlea- 
gue team at the end of the first 
British season to feature a 
quartet ofm^jor competitions. 
Now the Ayr coach Jim Lynch 
is looking forward to the fresh 
challenge of European compe- 
tition in September. 

“We've never experienced 
it before and Manchester did 
so well this season.” said 
Lynch. "Hopefully we can 
keep the same level as them, 
maybe even go one step far- 
ther.” thereby , setting his 
sights cm at least reaching the 
semi-finals. 

Ayr, Saperleague champi- 
ons and winners of both foe 
Benson A Hedges and Express 
cups, needed luck to add the 
Alamo trophy to their haul of 
silverware. Having led 
through Groteau’s 12 th- 
mtnir te goal, they were 2-1 
down five minutes later as 
Kip Noble and Steve Thorn- 
ton scored for the Devils 
within 76 seconds of each 
other. Then, with Mark Man- 
tanari equalising late to ft** 
second session and the third 
period remaining scoreless, 
the game, hinged on Steer’s 
self-admitted “lucky goal” 
overtime winner which weal 
to off the goalie. “You don’t 
score many from ftm 

! net,” he said. “It was tough 
luck on Cardiff and happy 
time for me I guess.” 


Hamilton with guide to the latest form 


II Hexham (N.H.) runners and riders 


120 Lad»Carf*on 

ISO Sorrtdar Soaridar 

3 20 Zorin Zorin 

150 Qua To Go Forty Uta 

4.20 TosiSba Talc (nap) »Fortywtaks 

4.50 TVcnmltaa tycoon Tina (nap) 

S&akjM H vrtti pear-etnpfld righr-tanfed imp cousa of 1m5l and 51 nn-in. 

Gong: Safi. * Denotes bankers. • Top torn rated, 
few Mttte to high nutas best <mr 51 & S. 

Lmg (Sstenca traroBere: Beetutae (Z2C) w Turner. Somerset 399 mfcs. tefn Gtfy (4.20) 
X Burke, Own 388 mites. 

Serna day admen: Nona 

BSotarad Aral time: 150 Base Styte: 4 JO Russian Aspect, Vfcar Laszto. Vhora£ Nona, 
figures m bracket alter torWsname done dap shea test outhg-J Jumps. 


O o AMANOOBA MAfflBa AUCTION STAKES (QUAi^W) ZT0 

to«toV5f ££736 (9 declared) 


raw code - Mr im no on a. itdfee a m n» team. » mi, a mm cwrini * \sttau n 

tap. Gd. to* Sjta Mmp taut Oi d a 1 * MM HwWop* M In**) lod lew AW. Brin MW 
tatas iM aotacd owr 3 mA lift o< 77. 14 MM Snow * fled* 1 * tap. fid On ft fir Onsed 
takt^ «nt 2 np 4 aa. tal ov. «o AmsdEa M d 9. B taHna Wl tf OSS ■ IteiliMp n nh tak GO€TL 
ftp Rgm am tai tarn cam mfc swoH to* • m pm M a W oM5 zdbmad sup Sta a 
Sntari 71 seL AW feta Bur Bond «fson> IW 4 M krtx« BSgf 11 . 2 a MM R* Tkw « 
Vftacpicn 'a fc •**,!« 


PappwPo* Boy 
Tons Spa 
Water Foot (nb) 


T«y*a Feeing* 
Water Font 


BMtag: r-ruurcrtw -M Staton. 5-1 Bata. M HanM u*. kt* Quo. 8-1 itel 

Pnn*. 10-1 B*wouor 




mo «ro- 

202 CH 32V 

an 0 - 1 .W 
Mi?) oenn 

205 >4] 10320 

206(21 00-510 

MJfll 50000 

108 fT) WC Wh1WlypS)FJW taro 2-11 04a 

Bata? 9-« Semite. JM ibmu ; R*. 4 -r Opcswl 7-1 Santa. 13-1 man. ARnrin km's KB ». (4-1 
Bzjora 

RMH eSK - PM Bo*; w ctani Bar, e=oy dance 4000*4 tea Mag. at rotten. Ad al 14. 
« betas! Cesen ini a V U mi JUi Gtf-31 Opmafc IW tan inti aeamdapatag ted tamj. 5ft 
d 7. SieeftBp^m a BcesV-f 51 <nli ft ca C& Santa: CbBcdtata U on 21 a*. dCBtan 
Otelwuv ;i hen M Iriiifefe; titan riVmwr 111 Mta aoJe 

bul lutarj JO S LlitXrtiip U tec. 60-56 Pfaro* Onset! kata 41 «asoJ oobi (wwi. t«i 

till :il t*noS U sk F ortWJ i Iwa-eaWtos. K"l itarttaOttaStotasta<mngtat.las:(Uu. 
Joe. irmd 16 Wfrfl Udcrai - Uraje a s boo. AW Biylm N ot oousm bate* iSfiof 

.v. VHbeteU tan aftoia iratoo G4 HA'S tap Unernsa toms. ThollA 13 bdta GMCrtjo a 
SsflWKS B nh A'A 


3.20 


apmSHM 


Ova), teft-tendad ctoA of llWvi«ti220yWnjvlaUnduaBngcai58Balbecornasi«y a - lZQ7 

testing when Vsgramlte sofi. t 22401 ? 

Goiv Good, good to Arm h places. * Denotas bfinkan. • Top fcrm ratBd. n 80-200 

i te te i to** ** SterinirtnpjqKMonjari. Lata 183 rules. St BbcK {100) D n Wi 

Todd. Una 1B1 rite. (4^ M Member, larw 122 piles. CM Ate pJCJJCorils, 3 

fiartnrafcte 120 irtbB. 2 

Sows day wteners: 3,00 W^r Fort. « 

BSakared first Wta 4.00 Falcorfa Rann: 4.30 Hokterj «. Vfcwaft None. * ww 

Rgurnt In bradets after horaete name denote days Snce patoutkig. FJ=UL 17 flPOOD 

■ W 4PQ62F. 

MKHBHAHSWNOVffiEHURDU 2 S 

wn«ww2m £2.868 Cl ttecteiwfl a -sur 


K I 


m 


Brian: 5-3 Gteurh 
M-UabUate.4srii 


(-IWMIpiS-i Borini Oy«w, B-l I 


iUHAta.7-1 BnOnmn 


1m 4f £2,416 (11 declared) 


0 OA^TK»WBBnffllWTHBIiraS'SBi«fi 
MV HANDICAP CHASE 

3m If E2A29 (16 declared) 

1 44fi3P taBMaMmmvttapBBlMt-tt HTtanp 

Z 6STC Hta tai Ofadi pB> fcl J flB&w w-n-n P . 

3 0 5066 vepa (W) JTl*«ri-n-T IM 

4 342035 Kdl — tolTO M M b S tote Mt-0 C ted 

5 S^CPtada* (53} Ks J Sartf 7-«M3 C 38 

B 22F204 TBter r WMftS) J tote 9-W-I3 A Ps 

7 AMriMp(ii)ilriLeaBrifl-iO-ii aw 

a ZC3ff TsmStBOTFULRto 7 - 10-8 OIM 

• 33W64 Ta^ Tl ri wt 023 m uu D Tkmoi ItHtW TJH 

19 paws taNitasmiiitaand9-KI-3 CM* 

11 OCQW MMjtataaPfiSIMMril 8-10-3 SIMM 

n 0S6V4 0W Mi (33 J Cute S- 10-3 «Ua 

13 HM60 DMtaa-poilfcLfiMII-tO-2 BhtPMi 

M PJPV> Data* JW 1*1 D ftCBOOB 7-10-0 G 

IS Hffa G»Mrtn9DUEfe 8-10-0 Willa 

18 OOffOB PaWcd tontaifa} BMan 5-1O-0 ISM 

MfivfrfrimitaM. 11 -? Tots SW 6-1 HnmdoMB-8-1 TodorMiK'toyiFeeBm W-I 
MatMA. 14-1 Hnwy Ctbsi. Cane ton. Datenr. Mm Lsv 


sn 


iHtenn Mi, 7-1 mm Nnm. B-l J4*VB6»Pta*» Me Of Far*. 
Oste.20-1 Ou-Rll 


2m £2,404 (9 dectered) 


Lingfield all-weather card 


O AAUKCOUIS IEAD HA1G»CAP 3YO 

ViHVlm £2,821 (7 declared) 

10 400IS >MiniBpqjtoMf9-7 C tartar p)*» 

20 40-53 Itoeta Dfl lto i. Sabts 9-6 K tefiw W 

am «JWWrW^{niP»»«l»-3 - IDq B 
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COUR^ SPECIALISTS 
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IBir BOARD HADHI NADWWLHWfTHATRACt 
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tftwrMfl — 


. 0 tonka* B4 1 
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UrtalteMr — S 
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A <4 fttoSE LAK UMTED STAKES 

•fc 1 V71 £2.070 (11 dedans# 

1« -U2M taptninciliiM 


2t3» raw liter JrtW(cnPtarite4-»4i 

S04S14 taSota ItoS 5-3-8 


la Fas S ItaS l rt * cn 


ia ft™ % tews 


4 ACAttOetRflAD MADBI STAKES 2YQ 

1^ 1 W5f£3.M5 (7 declared) 
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34^TriSteWnD 
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«4 

ISO 

:i 7 

125 

lb 

a 
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Da*HinCSi*«rO-0 - . - FI 
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8 

4 

s 
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Emotional football? 


Check out the premier league in 

<®SOULMATES® 

in TheQkUlde on Saturday 


0/ place your FREE ad by calling 0800 839 155 


k HOLLOW LAlE HANDICAP 

£3,433(8 declared) 


. (ICamfe* W 


COURSE SPECUUSI5 


Trainer watch 


3 4 ^WAVBJ. tfflJIAN AUCTION MASKS STWB 3YD 

■ ■ WlmE2.070 (4 derived) 
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_ Tftta 
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Carling Premiership 




FA Carling Premiership 


Man Utd 32 12 

Arsenal 22 11 

Liverpool 31 10 

Chelsea 30 9 


Leeds 30 7 


Blackburn 29 9 


[|BZ35!BllHHIHElZKn] 


West Ham 29 10 


Coventry 30 7 


Southampton 31 10 


Aston Villa 32 7 


Leicester 30 5 


Sheff Wed 31 8 


Wimbledon > 29 5 


Newcastle 30 6 


Tottenham 31 6 


Everton 31 6 


Barnslev 30 6 


Bolton 30 5 


star Palace 31 0 


2 2 37 


2 2 30 


Coca-Cola Cup 


Nationwide League 

umsmssi 


40 8 13 18 38 61 
40 10 B 21 38 B9 








98 Qiriim 

II Jonee 

Whitehall 

20 

IB Carrutherx ( 

17 GfMUhs(UytonOrt«itJ 

IB G*over (Rotherham) 

IS Williams (Beart«r«W>J 

Farrell (Nona County) 

14 Devins fBamet) 

RoDerts iPatorborwigM 

15 Blrtiawnsw) 

Flack (Exetar) 

Thorp* /Lincoln GBy) 
MeGielsh (BamcM 


Referees table 

jfl,,! ’mi 'M.!*! 


Top supporters 


2 4 31 


2 3 28 


3 5 22 


3 2 35 


3 2 28 


3 1 29 


7 1 


1 5 27 


3 6 22 


7 3 16 


4 4 27 


3 7 16 


5 6 17 


5 4 18 


3 6 20 


3 6 22 


8 2 16 


4 10 8 


7 7 


9 5 


15 5 


12 6 


15 7 


18 4 


13 3 


10 3 


14 4 


18 3 


21 5 


11 5 


2 


19 4 


18 3 


19 3 


22 2 


29 3 


15 1 


29 6 


4 5 


7 2 


7 3 


1 9 


3 5 


6 5 


3 9 


2 10 


3 8 


3 9 


3 6 


3 7 


3 10 


5 5 


3 7 


2 11 


6 8 


1 11 


4 10 


4 7 


23 16 37 


18 17 22 


23 19 20 


31 23 24 


23 15 15 


14 20 11 


16 27 4 


12 28 3 


14 21 


14 25 -2 


16 21 -4 


19 21 3 


18 36 -13 


14 15 -4 


11 17 -7 


14 29 -16 


15 24 -11 


9 40 -38 


13 32 -18 


19 25 -27 




Pt* Forthcoming imk 


63 VfSSSSSm 


57 


54 SS 


48 UEateuavaaff 


jm o 3113 West Ham ml; 4.4 Samstoy/ftj; 
48 11.4 Everton lalifl 4 Cheteea (It) 


64 Man Utd <n». 11 4 Bolton [ai: 

134 Arsenal ink 18.4 wear Ham la). 


45 ti iHSSSHStSUSSMA 


jmjm 303 Lead* {hi; 4.4 Axton Villa (a); 

44 tiADerbylh). iMStwAWaa(a). 




4.4 Southampton in): IIA Bamalay (at 
134 wait Ham (It): 134 CbateM (a). 


3i3NwcaatM(h): 44 Bolton (h). 

114 Southampton (a): tOEvcnon 


31 J Wmbteaon (ah 114 Ament! fa); 
13.4 Bamatay (hi: 184 Mao UM (a). 


* 4 Evnncn |h). 114 Chettea 
13.4 Coventry jhj; 1B4 Sams 


44 tottannam la): 11 4 Lands [tit 
134 WfirtMMon (a): 134 LalCMtar (It). 


ll^Nawalwalali^M Tottenham pi). 


B i a 


Nationwide League 


SECOND DIVISION 


Nationwide League 


THIRD DIVISION 


11.4 Latent ar mi; 134 Liverpool (a); 

18.4 Darby ix):&4 Man Utd (It). 


Scottish League 


PREMIER DIVISION 


Onrita 

Ipawleh 

38 

38 

39 

22 

20 

18 

a 

9 

13 

7 

ID 

B 

64 

71 

04 

38 

48 

38 

78 

60 

07 

Shad Utd 

37 

17 

14 

0 

66 

38 

08 

rrfr. i. 

40 

18 

14 

10 

52 

33 

•3 


38 

17 

B 

13 

47 

38 

60 

Stoekpart 

40 

ID 

7 

17 

61 

50 

06 

Oxford Utd 

4a 

IS 

S 

17 

55 

52 

S3 

BMdtedC 

40 

13 

W 

w 

41 

43 

S3 

Weal teem 

40 

14 

11 

13 

39 

48 

S3 

Marian 

40 

14 

9 

17 

39 

59 

6f 

Ci awe 

40 

15 

5 

20 

48 

57 

BO 

UamiiaHiiH 

40 

12 

ID 

18 

46 

58 

46 

hmairt 

38 

12 

10 

18 

43 

4fl 

60 


40 

9 

18 

13 

37 

48 

46 

HatwMi 

40 

11 

12 

17 

37 

02 

66 

OPR 

40 

10 

14 

18 

45 

58 

44 

Pert Vain 

40 

38 

11 

11 

9 

e 

20 

20 

47 

41 

58 

5fi 

46 

41 


38 10 11 5 52 31 M 

as 17 12 io 48 44 aa 

40 18 15 B 45 31 83 

38 17 9 13 48 SB BO 

39 17" V iV 48 "44 60 

40 16 a 15 58 59 87 
40 13 IS TZ 39 38 64 
39 14 11 14 60 47 63 

39 14 8 18 48 57 61 

40 12 IS 13 47 Si 61 
40 14 8 17 40 48 61 
38 12 14 12 51 46 BO 
40 13 11 16 47 46 60 
40 12 14 14 47 51 BO 

37 12 ID IS 38 44 46 

38 12 9 17 SI 56 46 
40 11 12 17 48 80 46 
40 10 IS 15 43 80 4B 


38 10 14 IS 48 S8 44 
40 11 8 21 51 00 41 
40 11 8 21 46 70 *1 
98 8 12 17 43 81 66 


MAS IMBM(l»plflBtoa). 

Malay (ij* O H mx rtii r (i)1 

UB812 UeteiS 

Payton 80 

bi*i*« wood*. wUaf.WInaa nt ay. Harriett). 
Moore, Uttta (Henderaoe BJJ.WiMa (Hoytand 
BZL For* Unmn. Payton, OuM lytnnlconfca 
aa. 

amUtTwa Dautoon. MoDfmmL Brahn. 
Hanbyaid* Lavar. DBMln (Clare aft Donovan, 

Black (Jotrihg 43). UvIngMana. Laator (Nogan 

7n.Onwaa. 

MB 8m Mdi JA KJrttoy UBhaOMd). 

CMm — mO Mi-llll 
Stain 28 

ftfiiraBiiraiD *innri j n — rr~ 
(COimntaBLHuohM Warty ■». R**ur.- 
ANnm, Po un emdcby. Stmam. Wright, 
Smart Bub (not uaattt McABndon. 
MCBnmHHUk aiaaa, VOunB, Vlmma. 
BoHlne. Cox, Daan.Ho«m.Rni]tDaoit Stain. 
Haadiar. Bearawiwra-8ute(miiMd): 

BrteML RawniMn. ermw. 

AM4AG1. Haft WL Man (Endham). 


CftaatertM. fi]3 —m nit m J' 

MOB 20,55 ToraBnaenN) 

Howard 23 

CfeeatarlMriMarcar.HewH. Jtdaa. PttMna. 
mum, BraoUn, wMa. Hotted, Reaves. . 
EbdMi (BoetanmN SO). Howard. 8uhe (not 
used); wmonkoaLanagti, 

MBtamBCraatJay. Drawn RyBoflWWmonaiT. 
Booty. Law. FtagamllLSavaea (Larin 81). 
Tomtlnaon, Gnu*. Gbaw, Gray. Sub (attuned): 

SSusz. Mh C J Foy (to Mtana). 


40 18 12 10 55 41 66 
4Q 18 11 11 82 51 66 
40 17 13 10 SO 46 64 
40 17 W 13 81 52 61 


Oh 40 18 
40 14 
aft 39 18 

1 38 IS 

40 14 
40 13 
40 15 
Utd 40 IS 


P mihm B u * (i» Ranger*— 

BMti 35.83 VKCOU27.48 


FIRST DIVISION 


Ayr [i)2 StMkim. 

0)a6o2B(pan) Brown 11 

FarmwcnM Yanteya 

Am 2608. M M Ote* (BUnbWfri). 


D M«W 10.38®* _ A 

At* 8.1M- Ha hOPonBK OIto Bow). 


DuflMdW MOW 47 

ABB 2jB72. BMiJ Flaming (Olaaoow). 

HaiaBton — po Alrdria 

WHaand 

UeP0aa73 

An 1:081 m* j Hwau (NawM Maama). 


SECOND DIVISION 


Foreign football 


Braada 
Ftorwaina 
Lucca 
AS noma 
Sampaorta 

Mar MOW 


1 Bari 1 

4 NnpnU 0 

1 Atnianta Bargamo 1 

2 Parma 2 

9 Bokum 3 

a Vkanza 1 

4 ac naan 1 

0 Lulo 2 

P W D L F A Ft* 
27 10 9 2 58 2S 87 
27 IT 8 5 50 22 B8 
27 16 7 4 48 17 B9 
27 14 7 8 49 32 46 
21 12 10 5 48 33 46 
27 12 10 5 43 28 46 
27 11 11 5 51 29 44 
27 10 8 B 33 31 36 
27 10 7 10 42 47 67 
27 B 10 8 40 38 64 
27 8 S 13 29 60 60 
27 7 7 13 38 44 66 
27 7 8 I 4 24 38 ZT 

26 7 5 14 38 44 66 
SB 4 13 8 18 30 SB 

27 S 10 12 21 32 6B 
27 4 a 17 2* 59 18 
27 2 S 19 19 62 IB 


SPAIN 


P W D L F A Pta 
30 19 0 5 65 19 63 
30 IB 7 5 63 37 61 
30 17 8 4 86 35 BO 
30 10 9 11 33 47 60 
30 10 7 13 31 37 67 
30 7 11 12 38 43 aa 
30 9 5 IB 39 50 aa 
30 7 Ml 13 33 47 31 


Taoarif* 

DtocSantaodar 

Sporting QOoa 


GERMANY 


30 18 4 7 66 41 81 

31 15 10 6 54 37 BS 
31 13 12 6 48 30 B1 
31 IS 6 10 44 37 81 

30 14 8 0 41 37 BO 

31 13 11 7 43 41 BO 
31 13 tO 0 45 30 40 
31 12 11 8 83 44 47 
31 13 B 12 44 3« 46 
31 10 13 B 37 28 46 
31 10 10 11 39 4« 40 
31 11 7 19 31 44 40 
31 9 12 ID 34 34 30 
31 8 13 10 31 37 97 
31 8 9 13 30 44 SB 
31 8 10 13 41 61 94 
31 9 7 15 » 40 64 
31 8 B 14 39 49 33 
31 8 8 15 38 SO 33 


Bayern UunioB 
Hwtna Berlin 
B Dortmund 
Kilaartlautern 
SUnomsUecft 

VtLWoXflhura 

HamtwgSV 

Cologne 


VfBStnttgmt 


IhaBwW 
VILWenMg 
WLInham 
1800 — — ■-*- 


1 KtfferufteSC 1 

3 VtB Stuttgart 0 

3 M3V Ootaburg 0 

0 Bayer Laverkuaan 3 

0 Arm DIHIbM 0 

0 Han*a Roencfc 0 

1 TSV i960 Munudi 0 

2 WWder Bremen 1 

2 VIL Bochum 1 

P W D L F A Pla 

27 17 6 * 48 30 BT 

28 15 7 0 53 31 Ba 
27 13 10 4 55 30 49 
27 11 12 4 32 22 46 
2B 11 8 9 44 40 41 
SB 11 7 10 39 34 40 
27 10 8 9 48 41 38 

1 28 10 8 10 38 43 38 

27 10 6 11 34 42 36 

28 9 8 11 34 38 36 

27 10 4 13 43 51 64 

28 B B 11 32 38 33 
28 B 5 14 33 42 38 

27 0 7 12 31 38 31 

28 B 7 13 34 48 31 
2a 7 8 12 38 49 30 
28 e 10 12 42 48 86 
27 7 6 15 33 43 86 


DUTCH LfAQUGi RKC Waalw(|k 4 
Graalachap OoeOnchem 1; Wiliam n Til- 
burg 3 Utrecht 2: Twenia Enschede 1 Ajax 
Amsterdam a Faybooonj 3 Vfolendam 0. 
SBhHtMsi P8V Eindhoven 2 NEC Nijme- 
gen 1; Sparta Rotterdam 1 VKeoae Arnhem 
1; Rods JC KMknde 0 MAC Breda 0. 
l aarnu i^ni"~n~ i Ajax Amomidtun 
P28, Pta7i; 2 PSV Eindhoven 27-02; 3 
Fayenoord 20-51. 

FRENCH UUUNIM SatBrdhwi Monaco 1 
En Avant GutngampO; Paris St Germain 3 
Oiymcrtque Lyon 0: Banda 2 La Havre 0; 
Rannea a Alonq»»lar ft AJ Aumwtb 1 
Strasbourg Z Chatsaunoux 1 Nantae 2: 
Glrondlna Bordeaux 3 Toulouse 1. 
■L8MI I MAPI INi Q Eheran 2 Ger* 2. 
LMdhg aLtowBogat 1 Club Brugge PZ7. 
PieTOia Genk 28-68; 3 G Oceren 9-48. 
mimnuua uuumi* Belenanaee 1 
Vitoria Sotubid ft Marttlmo 1 Chaves ft 
Campomahaenae 1 Acadamtai ft Lecn 2 
Rio Avs 1; Porto 4 Braga ft SalguNros 0 
Vitoria Gufmaraoa ft NMihR BartJca 1 
Boavlala 2. L— d ht g a l toi i l MB N 1 Porto 
P27, PMa * Bent»ca27-Sft 3 Vitoria Gut- 
marsma 27-45, 


30 16 8 7 46 27 B3 


31 15 8 8 48 38 53 
30 13 *1 8 37 30 60 
30 9 8 12 38 45 38 
30 8- 7 14 37 40 34 
30 8 8 13 38 45 33 
30 7 9 14 32 48 30 


30 B 10 14 37 52 88 

31 5 11 15 38 52 86 
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In the 5-page sports section 



Boxing, tomb and rugby 
12 


Cricket 12 


Shining Knight A Finn romance Other pages 

A century for Nick Hakkinen makes ••••••—*•■ 

Knight helped it two on the trot 

England to a healthy for the McLaren 
position team 

12 12 


Coca-Cola Cup final 


Racing 14 


Football 15 


Chelsea 2 Middlesbrough 0 



VI ioio^q t— ■ y » iw4i\/wwi i w mh 

Wise sparks Chelsea repeat 


Robson suffers 
new heartache 
in extra-time 


David Lacey at Wembley 


A t least this 
time Middles- 
brough brought 
a sweat to Chel- 
sea’s brow. But 
the delayed en- 
trance of Paul Gascoigne here 
yesterday could not prevent 
this season's Coca-Cola Cup 
final going the way of last sea- 
son’s FA Cup final. 

Again Chelsea defeated 
Middlesbrough 2-0. the goals 
coming in extra-time from 
Fr ank Sinclair and Roberto 
Di Matteo after the First Div- 
ision side had frustrated their 
Premiership opponents with 
a mixture of disciplined de- 
fending and inspired 
goalkeeping. 

Bryan Robson’s team, how- 
ever, could not find the at- 
tacking inspiration to break 
down a Chelsea defence su- 
perbly organised by Michael 
Duberry and Frank Leboeuf. 
The Teesside roar which 
greeted Gascoigne in the 64th 



Gascoigne . . . quids booking 

minute did not find an echo 
on the pitch. After so long 
without regular match prac- 
tice Gascoigne was just not up 
to it 

Even so he came dose to 
stealing the headlines by get- 
ting himself sent off. Having 
been booked by Peter Jones 
for fouling Gianfranco Zola, 
he risked dis m is s al by bring- 
ing down Dennis Wise just 
outside the Middlesbrough 
penalty area. 

A red card then and Gas- 
coigne's return to English 
football would have lasted 
only a few minutes longer 
than his previous appear- 
ance. seven years earlier, 
when he was stretchered off 
in tears early In the 1991 FA 
Cup between Tottenham and 
Nottingham Forest For Mid- 
dlesbrough that would have 
been the ultimate anticlimax. 

Nevertheless the appear- 
ance of Gascoigne did have a 
pivotal effect on the course of 
the match. 

Up to that point Wise’s in- 
fluence for Chelsea had been 
severely limited by the close 
attentions of Robbie Mustoe 
but thereafter, with Middles- 
brough's midfield reorga- 
nised to accommodate Gas- 
coigne, Wise practically took 
the game over. 

Yet Gascoigne’s obvious 
rustiness was not Boro’s big- 
gest disappointment, which 
lay more in their failure to 
exploit Paul Merson's domi- 
nation of Graeme Le Saux on 


their right wing before half- 
time. Le Saux, like Gascoigne, 
had missed a number of 
games through injury and 
was lacking hfa nanal pace 
and sharpness. 

Merson, however, was slow 
to take foil advantage of Le 
Saux’s discomfort, preferring 
to pump angled balls in 
towards Marco Branca and 
Hamilton Ricard, an unusu- 
ally cumbersome Colombian, 
which were easily intercepted 
by the Chelsea centre-backs. 

Chelsea were disappointing 
elsewhere until Wise took 
charge. Yet in the space of 
four minutes midway 
through the first half they 
might well have put the final 
beyond Middlesbrough’s 
reach. First Hughes met a dip- 
ping centre from Le Saux 
with a stunning volley which 
Mark Schwarzer, hurling 
himself high to his left, some- 
how managed to push wide. 
Then Zola saw a shot take a 
sufficient deflection off Gian- 
luca Festa to divert it past a 
post, and finally Hughes, ris- 
ing well to meet Zola’s cross, 
could not get enough power in 
his downward header to beat 
the goalkeeper. 

In fact Schwarzer was not 
beaten until two minutes be- 
fore the hour, when Zola gath- 
ered a return pass from Dan 
Petrescu and drove the hall 
against the crossbar from 25 
yards. 

By then Middlesbrough had 
seen what turned out to be 
their two best chances of win- 
ning fail to produce an actual 
shot 

In the 55th minute Merson 
found Ricard in space only for 
Sinclair to tackle the Colom- 
bian before he could bring the 
ball under control. Two min- 
utes later Townsend sent Ri- 
card through but ag ain Sin- 
clair’s covering was 
immaculate. 

Which was more than one 
had been able to say for the 
right-back's crosses, which 
have never been Sinclair’s 
strongest point Then in the 
95th minute Wise showed Sin- 
clair how— - and Sinclair gave 
Chelsea the lead. 

Merson's misdirected 
return pass to Gascoigne in- 
advertently set up a Chelsea 
move which saw Sinclair and 
Zola work the ball out to Wise 
on the right Wise centred 
from, the byline and Sinclair 
headed in at the near post de- 
spite Schwarzer getting a 
band to the balL 

Early in the second* period 
of extra-time Mustoe slipped 
as he went to intercept Zola's 
corner and missed the ball, 
leaving Di Matteo to slip be- 
tween Steve Vickers and Ni- 
gel Pearson to score clini- 
cally, if less spectacularly, 
than the last time he met Mid- 
dlesbrough at Wembley, when 
he had destroyed their spirit 
with a goal in 43 seconds. 

Now Robson's team have to 
concentrate on promotion 
back to the Premiership with 
the timing of Gascoigne's in- 
troduction to a regular place 
in the side a crucial factor. 
Chelsea will begin their Cup 
Winners' Cup semi-final with 
Vicenza in Italy on Thursday 
perhaps feeling a little weary 
but with European football 
next season already assured. 
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Out of reach . . . Mark Schwarzer gets a hand to the halibut falls to prevent Frank Sinclair heading Chelsea in front from Dennis Wise’s cross yesterday photograph: stu forster 


Playing the fool is 
a dangerous game 

Paul Hayward at Wembley watches Paul Gascoigne get up to 
some bad old tricks on his final return to the English game 


A LCQHOLlsacknowl- 

#\ edged to have > ie 
^^much damage to 
f mPaul Gascoigne’s 
body. But his own adrenalin 
has been an equally toxic 
brew. On his return to 
English club football he did 
more than enough to get 
Himwlf sent off but escaped. 
Maybe the referee, like fee 
rest of us, is in denial. 

A new AA should be set 
up, or an AAA: Adrenalin 
Addicts Anonymous. Close 
to the spot where be almost 
emasculated Gary Charles 
in the 1991 FA Cup final 
Gazza got himself booked 
with a gratuitous kick at fee 
back of Gianfranco Zola’s 
left leg. He had been on fee 
field five minutes. He then 
pressed bis forehead against 
Zola’s before barking a set of 
expletives and breaking into 
a weird grin. The usual day 
at the office. 

The booking should have 
come sooner. Sixty seconds 
before the foul on Zola, he 
had slid in an Mark Hughes 
and raised a boot to catch 
the Chelsea striker's ankle. 
So far, so bizarre, but if the 

referee was trying to avoid 
spoiling a h nniumming tip 

was positively sycophantic 
in declining to p unish GflS- 

coigne's scything tackle 
from behind on Dennis Wise 
in the 14th minute of extra- 
time. 

Shades of Roger Milford, 


who was similarly liberal 
(or negligent) when Gazza 
popped his cork at the start 
of his last rlnh app earanc e 
In England before being 
shipped off to Rome. 

Ah, here we go again. 
Gazza loyalists will protest 
No mention of the occasion- 
ally slick passing, hfa gen- 
erosity in donating his 
medal to Craig Hignett, fee 
passion he brought to Mid- 
dlesbrough's latest gallant 
failure to leave London with 
a silver pot. Sure, Gas- 
coigne’s return was not all 
bad. But the truth is that in 
the World Cup he would 
have been off fee pitch. 
Across the channel the guil- 
lotine is being sharpened for 
such offenders. 

The story, like him. Is un- 
changed. English football is 
reciting the mantra that 
Gascoigne is crucial to the 


country’s hopes In France. If 
so, Glenn Hoddle has prob- 
lems. Getting Gazza over the 
water physically sound is 
Just fee first When the emo- 
tion is gushing he is only 
marginally less volatile than 
when he departed this arena 
on a stretcher after wreck- 
ing his knee 16 minutes Into 
his final game for Spurs. 

And why should he 
change, when a Nationwide 
First Division club is willing 
to pay £&4 million to buy 
him out of Rangers’ sick-bay 
and fiimish hht nest Wife a 


reported £30.000 a week. 
B^ng fitfully the most gifted 
player in Britain and consis- 
tently the most infuriating 
is highly paid work. If Gazza 
deserves grudging admira- 
tion it is for refusing to yield 
to all thmcp tailing him that 
he must stop being himself. 
Had Gazza bad more time 
for image consultants, he 
might have been accompa- 
nied up the Wembley tuimel 
by a vicar or a psychothera- 
pist. Instead he emerged at 
2L30pm wife Stan Board- 
man. Not even in Shake- 
speare did fee fool have a 
fooL 

Gascoigne was 70 per cent 
fit but came on for only 30 
per cent of regular time. 
Warming up behind Mark 
Schwarzer’s goal, be seemed 
to win a fierce shot from 
Zola on to the crossbar. And 
then the subs’ top came off 
and the roar went up. "Boro 
Boy” was fee legend on flags 
above Gascoigne’s face. 
Never mind that he was 
born in Newcastle. 

Gascoigne’s career is both 
charmed and cursed. Only 
he could make his English 
comeback in a cup final. 
Only be could invite a send- 
ing-off with so many eyes on 
him. But the a hiding image 
of him hacking Wise down is 
a troubling one. If Gazza 
does that In France, be Had 
better make sure the bath 
taps are tamed on early. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,235 

Set by Rufus 



Across 


7 Sackcloth and ashes in 
order here (7) 

8 Defile and glen in the 
country (7) 

10 Best defence for a bout of 
illness (6) 

11 Recognise a criminal 
perhaps, but deny it if 
pushed (8) 

12 Patient biblical character 
embraces a headstrong one 
(4) 

13 Sound indication that a 

watch is fully wound ud 9 
(5.5) 

14 expression of discontent — 
although everybody is in 
good health (3.4.4) 

19 They’re neat Irttle 
instruments (10) 

22 Some returned in carriage 

(4) 


23 Gamble on mine product 
sample (8) 

24 He’s not at home with legal 
rules (6) 

25 Pigs can't fly, but pigs one 

modifies might! (7) 

26 He must have a supporter, 
and may get one in me (7) 

Down 


1 Ornament carved out of 

stone (7) 

2 Sail North, but ordered into 
port (8) 

3 Cut hand keep quiet (6) 

4 Pull beneath the waves (8) 

5 s?(tr* oree,edb * 

6 A bit that’s appropriate (7) 
9 A digital recording? (1 1) 

15 Frenzied macho types kept 

in check (8) 

16 Permit One journey if you 
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BE PUZZU 21^228 

This week's winners of a Coffins 
English Dictionary are M. C. Wearing 
of WHrnslow, Cheshire; Mr F. Wood 
of Church Stoke, Powys; Gareth 
Rowlands of Ashford, Kent; Frank 
Asfuroft of Wigan, Lancashire; and 
Stephen Hull of Horfreld. Bristol. 

Please aBow 28 days for delivery 


don’t check the speed 
(3.2.3) 

IT A clergyman, not a 
comedian (7) 

18 Celebration meal for 
Pygmalion’s love (7) 

20 ferty rail or space traveller 

W 

21 Boy about to pocket a ball 

with unerring accuracy (4-2) 

Solution tomorrow 
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Q. 


Where can you play TopGear’s 
Fantasy Formula Ion the web 
and win a trip Down Under? 



beeb 

@ the BBC 


www -beeb.com I 
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